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Durazzo: a Tragedy, in Five dets. By 
James Haynes, Author of * Con- 
science, a Tragedy. 8vo. pp. 148. 
London, 1823. 


Tue public has long ceased to consider 
the acceptance or rejection of a drama 
by the managers of our theatres, as the 
criterion of its merits; and, therefore, 
itnever excites the least surprise to find 
a good tragedy confined to the closet, or 
a bad one known only on the stage ; 
and yet dramatic talent is not a thing 
of such luxuriant growth, as not 
to need all the nurturing that patro- 
nage can afford it. Mr. Haynes is 
known as the author of ‘ Conscience,’ 
a tragedy, which, brought out as it 
was, had no chance of succeeding on 
the stage, but which has been univer- 
sally admired, and has placed its au- 
thor in the very highest station of living 
dramatic poets. 

The tragedy of Durazzo, Mr. Haynes 
states, has been presented to Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden Theatres; it was 
not rejected by either honse, but with- 
drawn by the author, rather, as he says, 
‘than descend to the solicitations, or 
submit to the delays which managers 
Impose upon literary persons.’ It is 
now, therefore, submitted to the public. 

he scene of the tragedy is laid in 
Grenada, at the time that Spain was 
contending with the Moors. Durazzo, 
the hero of the piece, is the grandson 
of Lord Gonsalvo, who was banished 

for practices of magic science ;’ con- 
—s* ‘ beldam’s skill,’ he is toid, 
“3 € must conceal the secret of his 
uth until he gets admittance to the 
Ing. Don Garcia, an ambitious noble, 
nea conspired with the Moors to betray 
's countrymen, on the promise that he 








aunt be Lord of Grenada. In order 
= A IS, he gets papers distributed in 
a — camp, stating, that the 
Ane, is eraren by its commander, 
thes nb this produces such a panic, 

at the Spaniards fly, and the Moors 
a a victory. Gurcia next accuses 

onzo of treason to the king, and has 
Prevailed on Durazzo, who, prompted 











by ambition, and in revenge for a blow 
given him by Benducar, the friend of 
Alonzo, to join himin the charge. Du- 
razzo had received a letter from Vicenzo, 
his friend, who was supposed to have 
fallen in the battle; he adds to it, in 
the feigned hand of Vicenzo, a charge of 
treason against Alonzo, which the King 
believes, and sentences him to banish- 
ment. Durazzo had saved the life of 
Zelinda, the daughter of Benducar, and 
had won her heart; but Benducar had 
determined to give her hand to Alonzo, 
notwithstanding his disgrace. While 
the priest and all the parties are as- 
sembled, Zelinda refuses, and Alon- 
zo generously relinquished her hand, 
Durazzo, who had become a favourite 
with the King, enters with officers, and 
seizes Alonzo and Benducar ; the former, 
for being at large after the time he ought 
to have left the city, the latter for har- 


bouring him. They are committed to | 


prison: but the King, discovering the 
treason of Lord Garcia, sends him and 
his nephew, Anthonio, to execution, 
and releases Alonzo and Beaducar. Du- 


razzo learning this, and determined on | 


revenging the insult he had received 
from Benducar, watches for him in his 
accustomed evening walk, and re- 
proaches him ; he does not, however, 
offer him violence, but asks him to 
make some reparation, by expressing 
his regret at the injury done to him. 
Benducar refuses, and again strikes Du- 
razzo, who draws his sword; they fight, 
and Benducar is slain. The Moors now 
threaten the city, the defence of which 
is given to Alonzo. Durazzo, who had 
learned that his forgery of Vincenzo's 
letter was Ciscovered, determined to 
join the Spanish forces in disguise, and 
to sacrifice himself to his country. Dur- 
ing the battle, he not only kills the 
Moorish chief, but also rescues the 
King. He is, however, mortally wound- 
ed, and, by his own request, is conveyed 
to the convent where Zelinda, whose 
mind had become wrecked by her mis- 
fortunes, 1s confined. An interview 
takes place, in which Zelinda pro- 
nounces his forgiveness for the murder 


| of her father; Durazzothen stabs him- 


self, and Zelinda dies of erief, 


| 








Such is the outline of one of the finest 
tragedies that modern times has pro- 
duced; a tragedy that, whether it be 
considered in reference to the interest 
of the story, the originality of the cha- 
racters, or the lofty vein of poetry which 
distinguishes every page, places it in 
the very first rank of the first walk of 
literary composition. The character of 
Durazzo is most powerfully drawn. He 
is a man not naturally wicked, but 
‘being wrought upon,’ gratifies rather his 
revenge for an insult, which a high and de- 
licate sense of honour rendered him in- 
capable of brooking, than from am- 
bitious motives. Zelinda is all that 
is lovely in woman: she is what Mr. 


Haynes has beautifully described her : 
‘ Lovely 
And innocent, and gentle as the zephyr, 
That blows the odour of the blossom round, , 
But never hurts the bloom.’ 


Alonzo is a fine chivalrous gallant Spa- 
niard, a firm friend or a generous foe 
Don Garcia is a subtle, ambitious, and 


| intriguing politician. Benducar is a 





haughty Spanish noble, who, ignorant 
of the descent of Durazzo, thinks it be- 
neath him to recognize one of plebeian 
origin. His friendship for Alonzo is his 
prevailing feature. The subordinate 
characters are all natural, and in good 
keeping. 

Although we are always anxious to 
give such extracts as may enable our 
readers to judge for themselves of the 
merit of every work, yet here we are 
quite at a loss where to make the selec- 
tion, for no sooner have we fixed on one 
passage, than another of equal merits’ 
presses on our notice. It-is not, however, 
in isolated passages, that the merit of 
Mr. Haynes will rest; the whole tra- 
gedy is one connected and uniform story, 
which develops itself naturally, accu- 
mulating in interest from seene to 
scene, and terminating at last in a grand 
and powerful catastrophe. The scene in 
which Garcia seduces Durazzo to his 
purpose, that in which Alonzo is ac- 
cused before the king, but above all, 
that night scene in which Benducar 
falls, are highly dramatic; the battle 
scene is that of one who’would seem to 


bave mixed in the clash of arms, and 
V—18, 
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has no equal in the whole range of the 


drama, except that of Richard IIL. ; and } 


the last scene, in which Durazzo and 
Zelinda die, will only find its parallel 
in another of the productions of that 
bard, who was not for an age, but for 
all time.’ 

The following is part of a scene in 
the street, when Durazzo has addressed 
the mob, and accused Alonzo of having 
betrayed the Spaniards :— 

* Benducar. The charge is false. Betray’d! 

how—how betray'd ? 

Durazzo. Was not the batile lost, and lost 

by men 
Of Spain,—by chosen men,—by men who knew 
The face of Death, and were not raw spectators 
Of his gaunt form? Why, they had shaken 
hands 
With him before in many a glorious field, 
And their hot blood felt not his icy pressure. 
But now to fly'—Yet, as you say, ‘tis falsem 
It may be that Alonzo is reviled 
Unjustly—Spain abused—and the repute 
Of this great empire made a mock for nothing. 
Ben. Whether to smile at your presum- 
tion, or 
To wonder most, I know not. He who lost 
The field that day fought with an arm as brave 
As ever Jed to conquest. Those who fled 
Must answer for themselves; but not to you, 
Nor such as you. The suttlers of the camp— 
Nay, those who follow for the sake of plunder— 
Were fitter judges of a soldicr’s fame 
Than loud declaimers, who make mighty talk 
Atv home ; are very dastards in their acts, 
But Alexanders in their rhetoric. 
Dur. I'm glad Alonzo finds one tongue, at 
least, 
To brave the public voice. 

Ben. The public voice ! 
There’s not an arrant rogue in Spain but calls 
The wretched raving of his paltry gang 
“* The public voice :” nay, those who dare not 

speak ) 
Above their breath, for fear of punishment, 
Will whisper forth that voice, if you believe 
Their timid accents :—but it is not thus 
Great passions cry; nor thus, the boiling surge 
Doth notify to the affrighted shore 
When anger heaves the ocean.’ 

Alonzo’s description of the battle 
which the Spaniards lost, is full of force 
and beauty :— 

© Alonzo, On the first attack, like sheep, 


From their own fears they fled. 1 stood my 
ground, 

*Twas on a hillock, there resolved to die 

Within their view. Some matchless spirits 
rush’d 

To share my fate ; and with such odds against 
us 

We met the charge, that you would think the 
souls 

Of men, and not their bodies, were embattled. — 

Ben. Fought they so fiercely? 


Alon. With the tiger’s rage, 
By man’s high thought ennobled. Which 
might be 


Quickest in act,—the flash of instinct, or 

The lightning of the mind, no eye could tell ; 
So ready was their reason to push on 

The *vantage of their rage to victory. 

With hearts thus cased, not in protecting steel, 
But in the spirit of offence, which, like 

A fiery rampart, or the zone that girds 
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A stormy moon, circles the brave, and makes 


Danger his shield from danger ; long we fought,, 


Till what was mortal in us sank beneath 
What was immortal.—Tben my comrades fell 
For very weariness; but, on his face 

Did each man fall, and in his frown expire, 
And, sword in band, cut forward to his grave.’ 


But we pass on to the garden scene, 
in which the fatal rencontre between 
Durazzo and Benducar takes place, and 
which opens thus :— 

‘ Dur. This is the spot. Benducar should be 

here 
Already. Whatifhe should fail to take 
His custom’d walk! There is a chill damp air 
Abroad, which, through the senses, comes upon 
The inmost soul with dews of melancholy. 
How awful is this wide repose! No sound 
Of herd, or flock, or happy villager, 
Of living, moving, or articulate thing, 
Breaks on the ear through the vast amplitude 
Of the surrounding skies. Nature is laid 
Within the arms of silence; and the breath 
She drew by day is charmed to such suspense, 
As if tl..s earth were but the shadow of 
Some other world, and all things wrought 
thereon 
Held by no stronger tenure than the moon- 
beams 
Hold of the vacant air. But, can I trust 
My passion with an enemy who smote— 
Degraded—cuffed me as a froward boy 
Js taught his manners, or the drudging team 
To mend its pace? Sustain me in this trial, 
Sweet patience, and lock up the memory 
That fills the vessels of my heart with gall, 
And stamps on shame the colour of revenge. 
His age again shall save him. Hark! he 
comes— 
No; twas the falling of some wither’d leaf, 
That left its branch as men drop off by time 
From the green stem of life, Again—’tis he!’ 


Durazzo seeks to know from Benducar 
if there be any plots now ripe, or ripe- 
ning for his ruin. Benducar refuses to 
give him an answer, and treats him 
contemptuously. The rest we must give 
in the words of the author :— 


‘ Dur. Beware the danger. You have wrong’d 
me much ; 
So wrong’d me, that the fiercest appetite 
Of vengeance, were it human, should relent 
And stay its persecution. When I sought 
A soldier’s name, you cross’d and thwarted me ; 
When, as I will confess, I loved your daughter, 
First having rescued her,—there, there again, 
You met me with despair; and when at last 
You struck Oh, that my tongue should ever 
tell 
Of blows endured and unavenged! your life 
Was mine by every law. Would you do more, 
And hope to live? Again, beware the danger. 
Ben. What if I brave it? Well I know you 
hate me: 
Why follow me? 





Dur. Because I hate you more. 
The hate which shuns its object—that is harm- 
less 5 


The hate that follows is the hate to fear. 
Ben. If I must die, it shali not be without 
Resistance: threats prepare, not shake my soul. 
Dur, Ob, that you were but young, or I as 
old! 
Then weapons, and not words, should pass be- 
tween us. 
I will not stain my manhood with your blood ; 
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And, though forbearance may be fatal to me 
Your rancour yet may breathe. But, hold— 
there is 
One fault, one injury, to be redress’d, 
"Till now, we never stood alone together, 
Since I received your blow. To cancel it 
Is past your power; but you may yet apply 
Some kind regret to calm the throbbing sense ; 
I would not go into my grave thus branded ; 
And, as ’tis like we ne’er shall meet again, 
I ask for some submission. 
Ben. If, indeed, 
I did repent me, you should hear the same ; 
But not repenting, 'twere a lie to say so. 
Dur. Ha! would you justify the foul dis. 
grace ? 
Ben. I would not stoop my mind to think 
of it. 
Dur. Behold this ring'—it was your daugh- 
ter’s gift— 
A gift I priz’d: nay, "twas a pledge of faith 
Since vanish’d. I restore it back again 
To ber—to you ; and now hostility 
Is all the bond between me and Benducar. 
Ben, I would not have it otherwise. 
Dur. Nor [; 
But hence you stir not till you do me right— 
Confess—crave pardon. 


Ben, Pardon! 

Dur. Ist not meet 
For such an insult? 

Ben. Give me way. 

Dur. One word 


Is all I ask. [ Laying hold of him. 
Ben. Unhand me. [Struggling to get loose. 
Dur. But a word 
Ben, Away! ‘tis ruffian violence to hold 

My garment thus: I will be free, or fall. 

Abhorred fiend! release me. 

[Strikes him, and rushes out. 
Dur. What! a blow ‘— 

Another blow!!—the second must be fatal. 

Benducar, draw; draw, and defend your life! 
[Draws his sword, and rushes after Benducar. 

Clashing of swords is heard ; after which 
Durazzo returns, with his sword bloody. 
Dur. Dead, in an instant '—So—I am re- 

venged : 

He strikes no more. Now burn, ye angry lights, 

That to this fated hour have led me on! 

The work is yours; burn, therefore, in your 

spheres, 

That hell may feel you. Where—where am I? 

—Perez! 

Methinks | am an outcast from the name 

And race of man ;—the enemy, and not 

The fellow of their kind.—Ill seek some cave, 

And have myself there chained to a rock, 

Lest I should murder others in my madness. 

Or shall I murder still, and still be seen 

Not sparing—not repenting—not at peace ; 

But standing, like the spirit of the plague 

Within a ravaged city, listening for 

A stir of life to fix its fangs again? 

Ha! voices—hush !—Be they of heaven, ° 

Of earth, or hell, it is my doom to fly them. | , 

[ Fatt. 

We have no room for further com- 
ment, nor is it necessary, since we are 
sure, that every reader of poetic or dra- 
matic taste, will not rest satisfied, unless 
he has read Durazzo from beginning to 
end, and judged for himself. It isa 
tragedy which would have done honour 
to any age, and must go far to rescue 
the present from the charge of not being 


dramatic. 
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Matins an 
Occasrona 
JoHun BOWRING. 
London, 1823. 

Mr. BowriNnG is so favourably known 

to the public as the elegant translator of 

the Russian Anthology, that any new 

oetical work from his pen is sure to ex- 

cite interest. The ‘ Matins and Vespers’ 
can scarcely be said to be an original 
work, and yet they are not strictly trans- 
lations. The author acknowledges him- 
self to have been largely indebted to a 
work long popular in Germany, entitled 
‘Morgen und Abend Opfer,’ and thus 
further disclaims positive originality : 
‘These Hymns,’ he says, ‘were not 
written in the pursuit of fame or literary 
triumph. They are full of borrowed 
images, of thoughts and feelings, excit- 
ed less by my own contemplation, than 
by the writings of others. I have not 
sought to be original. To be useful is 
my first ambition—that obtained, [am 
indifferent tothe rest.’ ‘This is certain- 
ly candid, and yet Mr. Bowring, though 
exhibiting considerable originality in 
these Hymns, is also entitled to much 
praise for his felicitous adaptation 
of the borrowed images of others. 
The poems are all devotional, and many 
of them are calculated to retrieve the 
character of devotional poetry, which 
has suffered much, since the ambition 
of sectarian preachers has set them to 
esshy in rhyme for their own congrega- 
tions. Charles Wesley was a poet, 
and his more celebrated brother’ had 
some pretensions to that character ; but 
we cannot say the same of many of the 
writers of hymns who have succeeded 
them, and whose productions are but 
unmeaning dogerel. 

Mr. Bowring’s ¢ Matins and Vespers’ 
are divided into the four seasons; and 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, 
each furnishes a week, with hymns for 
the morning and evening of each day. 
The miscellaneous pieces are devotional, 
and consist of versions of Scripture, 
hymns, &c. We select the following 
as a fair specimen of the general cha- 
racter of Mr, Bowring’s religious po- 
etry :— 

‘ANXIETIES AND COMFORTS. 
‘The dreams which early momeats deck’d, 
Hope’s sunny summer hours are o’er, 

And my frail bark at last is wreck’d 

On sullen Reason’s rocky shore. 


‘I was a joyous streamlet, tost 
From hill to vale in eager play ; 
And now among the mountains lost, 
Now sweeping o’er the plains my way. 
‘1 kiss’d the flowers,—the woods I taught 
To echo back my song :—’tis past! 
Lost in the mighty sea of thought, 
The little streamlet rests at last. 


_ By 
12mo, pp. 255. 
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Heard all the moonlight’s mysteries, 


And smiled with every smiling star. 


‘A mingling light of joy and love, 
Of peace and hope a blended sound : 
Heaven’s azure arches spread above, 
And laughing Nature all around. 


—_--- 





‘Ah! these were blissful moments :—yet 
I revel in their memory,— 

And present cares and fears forget 
In that departed ecstacy. 


‘Yes! they are fled—those hours are fled— 
Let their sweet memories smiling come, 
Like spirits of the hallowed dead, 
And linger round their earlier home. 


* Rapt inthe thought, my passions seem 
To drink the exhausted cup of bliss : 
AnddolIdream? Was ever dream 
So bright, so beautiful as this? 


‘ Alas ! I hear the thunders roll, 
And wake and meditate and weep ; 
Night’s gloomy mantle wraps my soul, 
And cheerless silence rules the deep. 


‘I tread my melancholy road, 
No more by vain delusions driven, 
Hold solemn converse with my God, 
And track my onward way to heaven. 


‘Then from the world’s proud glare I turn, 
To yonder bright and golden sky : 
And there I study—thence I learn 
The worth of worldly pageantry. 
‘No more with dazzled eyes I look 
Upon yon vain and lettered sage: 
For Nature is a gentle book, 
And deeper wisdom fills her page. 


‘Her groves to me are painted halls ; 
Perfumes, her early morning air ; 

Her mountains, castellated walls— 
And all is honest welcome there. 


‘ Her concerts are of birds and bees 
And rivers and the glorious sea : 
And holy are her revelries, 

And pure her joys as thought can be. 
‘Why should I murmur ?—o’er this scene 
Tho’ night descend and thunders roll, 
Man may create a heaven within ; 

In the still temple of the soul.’ 
——<WH4. E> -—— — 

Letters on England. By Vicrotre, 
COUNT DE SOLIGNY. 
(Concluded from p. 263.) 

THE second volume of this clever work 

commences with some remarks on the 

present state of poetry in England com- 
pared with that of France, very much 
to the advantage of the former. The 
author says,— 

‘The actual knowledge that exists in 

France on the subject of English poetry, 








and particularly its present state, amounts | 
to a degree of ignorance that would be quite 

ludicrous, if it were not so truly lamentable: | 
and this ignorance becomes still more pain- | 
fuily humiliating to us, when placed in con- | 
trast to the accurate acquaintance which | 
every well-educated Englisliman has formed 

with all our French writers of any celebrity. | 
We talk of Pope, Young, and Thomson, | 
more than they were ever talked of here | 
while they lived, except, perhaps, the first; 

and as if no English poet had existed before | 


\them or since. We believe, indeed, that 


one Shakespeare wrote certain barbarous 
dramas many years ayo, and called them 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, &c., because M. 
Ducis has founded certain French tragedies 
upon these, and given them similar names ; 
and we are pretty sure that such a person as 
Milton lived, and wrote a poem called Pa- 
radise Lost, because Delille has transgressed 
it into French rhyming couplets; and this is 
nearly all that we know about the matter.’ 


Our author next draws a parallel (con- 
trast would have been the better word) 
between Lord Byron and Wordsworth ; 
and he tells us, that, * though it seems 
pretty generally admitted among the 
poets themselves and the poetical cri- 
tics of England, that Wordsworth and 
Byron possess a higher degree of ge- 
nius than any other of their cotempora- 
ries, it is not so generally decided which 
of these two poets is entitled to claim 
the supremacy.’ The author surely la- 
bours undera sad mistake, for, whatever 
may be the contemplative genius of 
Wordsworth, and, notwithstanding his 
Peter Bell and Benjamin the Wag- 
goner, he has genius, yet it is of a much 
inferior order to that of Byron. The 
peculiar characteristics of their talents 
are, however, pretty correctly defined 
in the following estimate :— 


‘Wordsworth is all contemplation and 
Byron all passion; or, in the one, passion 
seems to be perpetually hushed to sleep in 
the arms of contemplation, and, in the 
other, contemplation for ever strangled in 
its birth by the throes of passion. Byron's 
poetical character exhibits the very essence, 
the concentration of all the powers and at= 
tributes of man—a personitication of our 
human nature, in all the shadows of its 
gloom, and in all the light of its glory.— 
Wordsworth would almost seem to be an 
incarnation of some loftier and less earthly 
nature, permitted for atime to sojourn in 
this lower world, in order to teach man the 
possible purity and grandeur of his desti+ 
nies, and beckon him onward to deserve 
and enjoy them. The one pierces the 
depths of our mortal life, or where he can- 
not pierce, digs downward to them; and in 
his way, if he sometimes meets with a vein 
of the richest metals, or opens a mine of the 
most precious treasures, as frequently breaks 
in upon the confines of the hidden waters, 
which rush upward and threaten to over- 
whelm him; or lays bare a passage through 
which the central fires burst forth, scorch- 
ing and consuming all within theiz reach. 
The other sits upon a throne of clouds, mid- 
way between earth and the empyrean, and, 
with a look of calm contemplative wisdom, 
watches the motions of the loftiest star 
above him, or the growth of the meanest 
flower beneath, with emotions of equal ad- 
miration and love; and, by shedding the 
light of his pure countenance on the whole 
universe of the senses and the heart, betters 
and beautifies it all,’ 
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We shall not dwell on the estimate 
our author furuishes of the most popu- 
lar of British pocts, but shall rather ac- 
company him in his walk through Lon- 
don, andthe first place we rest at is the 
Elephant and Castle :— 


‘This is a spot where meet in one point 
all the outicts from London to the great 
Surry, Sussex, aud Kent Roads, leading to 
all the most frequented sea-port towns and 
watering places on the coast, and also to a 
great proportion of the most favour.te coun- 
iry towns and willages which are chosen as 
the summer residences of the ialimabitants of 
Loudon. This spot is in the front of an 
ma, or public-house, called the Elephant 
and Castle; at which every public CONVEeY- 
ance that passes Stops tor a siort tine, botis 
m going and coming. I believe thie is a 
rule ‘to which the drivers of these vehicles 
make no exception, whatever their haste 
may be, or whether they have occasion to 
stop there or not. This produces a scene 
altugether singular in its effect, and pertect- 
ly novel and unaccountable in the eyes of 
tore: gners, who have no notion, tll ihe y see 
ils Consequences exhibited in so lively a 
manner On this spot, the perfect mania that 
the English have for moving about from 
Oue place to another. there is nota mcr- 
chant of respectability, and scarcely a sub- 
stantial tradesman, or upper ¢ lerk in a pub- 
lic office, who does not, after business hours, 
—viz. four o’clock,—either mount his horse 
or chaise, or some public conveyance, and 
go home trom four to ten or twelve miles to 
dianer, every day of his life during the sum- 
mer season; and many do this constantly 
during the winter too, and return in the 
samme imauner to business again by nine or 
ten in the morning. But it is chiefly the 
meeting of the public stages at this spot, 
which causes the extri manny life, bustle, 
and animation of the scene to which I am 
directing your attention. From whatever 
part of the metropolis the stages going the 
different roads start, they all stop here; so 
that persons who do not chovuse to take 
their places for any particulur hour, or who 
choose to save half an bour in the t time of 
starting, or who do not know and will not 
take the trouble to learn at what hour and 
from whence the stages start by which they 
wish to travel,—are sure to be right if they 
cume here; for here they all meet and stop; 
and there are such an extraordinary number 
of these stages run to all the frequented 
towns, that you never need wait long with- 
vut Sodine a pluce in one or other of them. 
Yor example, during the season when Brigh- 
ton is frequented, from seven o'clock in the 


anorning tll ten at night there are st wes 


pass this spot on an average every half hour! 

—and trom about cight to ten or eleven in 
the forenoon, there are frequently three or 
four Brighton stages to be seen standing | 
here at the sume time; all of them supplied 
with capital horses, and fitted out in the 
most admirable manner: and m: wy of them 
perlorming the journey (of eighteen leagues) 
1a six hours. There are said to be no less 


tha seven hundred stages in suummer, aud | 


—__—_ —-—— —_-- - 


| five hundred in winter, stop at the door of | 
this inn daily throughout the vear. By this | 
you may form some idea of the scene which 
this spot constantly exhibits. And it 1s as- 
tonishing to observe the admirably cool, de- 
liberate, and methodical manner in which 
all thisitmmense trathe is conducted. There 
is never the slightest appearance of hurry or 
contusion. All goes on as if by clock-work. 
There is one man belonging to the ina “ae 
can tell you to a minute what time any stage 
you may enquire for will be at the door ; 
and you may go into the house, and observe 
at your ease all that is passlug, secure that 
when it does arrive, and is about to start 
vgain, he'll send the coachman in to call 
you. But the scene outside is the most en- 
livening. Fancy to vourself twenty stages 
| of ditfere nt forms and colours, all handsome- 
ly decorated, 
harnessed and caparisoned in as elegant a 
manaer as those of gentlemens’ equipages 
are with us; 
which are seated from ten to eighteen well- 
dressed passecngers—for here every body 
but respectable females and old people pre- 
fer golug on the outside. Fancy these ve- 
hicles to have either just drawn up, or to be 
on the point of starting again, 
them started, 
take their 
motion, 


while others are arriving to 
places; thus causing a perpetual 
bustle, and change among them. 
several persons collected,— either taking 
leave of friends who are going on their 
Journey; or making enquires for, or wel- 
coming friends whose arrival ag had been 
waiting In expectation of; or preparing to 
start themselves, but unce me, among the 
multiplicity of conveyances that offer them- 
selves, which they ‘shall go by. Add to 
these, persons offering for sale, fruit, cakes, 
Xe. ; others with a supply of the daily news- 


papers, 
lett home; others arriving with, or carrying 
away the. luggase of the passengers, &c. 
&c.; the whole enlivened by the perpe- 

tually recurring signals of the driv ers, Signi- 
fying that they are ready to start,— now, 
sur av you ple ase,” and the lavarl: tbly repeat- 
ed. question of © ald right 2’ ’ before they do 
start:—fancy all this to occur in the open 
street, at the meeting point of tive populous 
roads, up and down every one of which 
streams of pedestrians and of conveyances 
of ail kinds are perpetus ally crossing and re- 

crossing each other; and add a few of the 

associitions connected with the circum- 
stances that make up the subject of con- 
templation ; and you have before vou a 
scene that, ia its kind, is not to be paralleled 





in the world.’ 

The Emperor of Russia is said to 
have declared Richmond Hill one of the 
inest prospects in the world. Our au- 





| o1ve ve opinion :— 

i have been to see the boasted view 
| trom rR chmond ilill; and Lam quite disap- 

| pointed with it. 
howua fault; for I 


But perhaps this 
very 


liad well 


don't 


which the travellers may not have | 
had an opportunity of ‘procar! ine before they | 


and drawn by blood horses, | 
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‘know why) taken up a notion that it wasq 
| combination of every possible kind of beay- 
‘ty in landscape; and [ find it consists of 
‘but one single kind. It has an elegant and 
perfectly classical air, which is peculiar to 
itself’, and is very striking in its way; but it 
is not at all adapted to this climate, and, 
moreover, wants all the beauties that the 

2ssoci .tior 1 of ideas gives to external sce nery, 


| You stand on the top of a natural terr ace, 


‘the distance in all directions. 


| 
seems to rise as if from a subterranean 
| 
| 
| 


>| pli inated with statel y elms, which form a kind 


lof frame-work to the picture, and through 


these you look down on numerous swelling 
masses of foliage, rising Immediately beneath 
you, and stretching out interminably into 
From one 
mass of this foliage, on the right, the river 
source, and lapsing along gently up the 


middle of the scene, looses itself ayain 


abruptly before the termination of what 


within and on the top of | 


or some of | 


forms the fore-ground, and seems to sink 
into the earth as it seemed to rise from it. 
The banks of the river consist of a bright 
vreen turl, continuing to the water's edge, 
and not having the slightest perceptible rise 
above the level of the water itself. This 
vives a quiet effect, perfectly consonant with 
the rest of the scene; but the causes of it 


‘are exactly those which prevent that scene 


Round every one of these you may suppose | 





| Spires, 


th iT thinks other ry ise, and We, theref TL, | 


is *my 


from being sv picturesque and attractive as 
otherwise would be. In fact, the whole 
ground-work of the principal or front part of 
this view is a perfect flat; and, excepting 
on the immediate borders of the river, where 
the green turf peeps out every now and 
then in bright smooth patches, it is one con- 
tinued mass ef foli we 5 laid out, it is true, 
in a perfectly natural manner, and without 
the slightest appearance of regular planting, 
and therefore rising into various heights, 
presenting various characters, and running 
into various clumps, divisions, colours, &e. 
—but still with scarcely « any solief from the 
intermixture of champaign country, open 
spaces, with cattle, roads, mills, ‘village 
country seats, or any thing else that 
can indicate the presence of animated life. 
Even where you do discover the traces of 
habitations, either by the smoke from their 
chimnies, or by small portions of their ar- 
chitecture. they always proceed from the 
midst of chick foliage, and seem buried be- 
neath it. Under an Italian sky this shaded 
and embowered character, continued even 
all through an extensive view like this, 
would, by association merely, produce a 
charming effect: but here, where the dith- 
culty is to catch a glimpse of sunshine, not 
to escape from it, the effect of a superabun- 
dance of foliage in a view 1s not good, 
Clumps of it at intervals, with patches of 
meadow or cultivated hace between,—as 
they occur in English scenery more grace- 
fully blended than in any other _—always 
produce a delightful effect; like the + -arle- 
| gated beauty of a blue skv, 
cloud of various forms, colour, and charac- 
ter. scattered all over it. But here it is like 
almost all cloud; which gives much too 
‘sombre a hue to the scene. Itis the same 
with the three or four distances that 
plete this rich and certainly barmonious pic 
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ture. They recede and soften off behind 
each other ina most exquisite manner, tl 
vou can scarcely distinguish the last biue 
distance from the sky or clouds, with which 
it seems to blend: but still it is almost ail 
foliage. This, while it gives a unity of 
effect, and at the same time an air of deep 
coutemplative beauty, of elegant and volup- 
tuous repose, to the whole, does not constitute 
exactly the kind of view one likes best to look 
on immediately after. leaving a great city 
The contrast is too abrupt. These scenes, 
and the associations they call up, are each a 
libel on the other. There can be no sym- 
pathy between them, or between the persons 
who can be satisfied with each of them. 
There is no shading off, or melting into each 
other. One or other of them must be an 
impertinence ; and we perplex ourselves" to 
know which, till we become dissatished 
with both. Even the river, which consti- 
tutes the chief beauty of the scene, does not 
give a character of animation to it. [t does 
not seem to flow along, but to lie still in the 
wnidst—like a clear smooth mirror, in which 
the trees, the clouds, and the sky are invited 
to look at and admire themselves, and the 
softening images of each other. 

‘ fHligher up the hill, ‘on the side of which 
the terrace is situated, you enter the Royal 
Park. This is a most delighttul spot, ex- 
tending all over the top of the lill and down 
the sides of it; and here I think the views 
are much finer and more interesting than 
the more celebrated one from the terrace ; 
for here you have always a considerable 
space of fore-ground stretching oat imme- 
diately from the spot on which you stand; 
and without this no view can be pertect. 
In looking at any view that can only be 
seen from an abrupt height, you feel an un- 
pleasant effect of distance and loneliness; 
and the view itself’ also receives, from its 
isolation, a character of artificialness, which 
reminds you of a picture; and th's shou!d 
never be the case. ‘The perfection of a pic- 
ture Consists in its giving you the ideas and 
feelings arising from a real landscane; but 
a landscape ought never to sugzest the idea 
of a picture. 

‘The town of Richmond is one of the 
most pleasing and characteristic I have seen 
It is purely English; and nothing like it 
could be found in any other country. There 
1S an air of exact propriety about every part 
of it, that is quite peculiar to England. But 
Richmond and its immediate vicinity, is a 
very favourite spot among those families of 
dictinction who make London their resi- 
dence during a great part of the vear; and 
there is evideutly great pains taken to ren- 
der It as attractive as possible. Richmond 

as frequently been compared to Versailles; 
but Iam not able to guess why; for there 
iS n0 one point of reseinblance between 
them, except that they are both about twelve 
miles from the capital. 

We went to Richmond by the steam- 
boat; and [I have scarcely yet recovered 
from the effects of the journey. You know 
Uhated this self-willed machine, when first 

Saw it hurrying and clattering along, be- 
tween the wharfs and coal-barges, and 








through the muddy water at Blackfriars’ 
Bridge; but now I have not common pa- 
tience with it. It is, to be sure, a most 
atrocious invention, and fit for nothing but 
to transport convicts to Botany Bay. or con- 
demned souls across the Styx. To see a 
huge noisy montrosity like this, breathing 
fire and smoke, come isolently trandling 
itself up the clear stream, beneath the wil- 
lows and alders, and between the classical 
banks of Pope’s Twickeuham, and treating 
all one’s feelings, fancies, and associations, 
—hpast, present, and to come,—with cou- 
tempt, is intolerable, and ought to be for- 
bidden by act of Parliament. But really 
they have no notion of these kind of sensa- 
tions here. ‘The women in particular, seem 
to enjoy the ride—or whatever clse it ought 
to be called—beyond measure. I dare say 
they think it mighty clever to be able to set 
nature and custom at defiance in this way. 
[t partakes of the spirit of contradiction, 
and they sympathise with it. The steain- 
boat will have its own way, and that’s what 
they like to encourage.—You are by this 
time quite satisfied that I have, as I hinted 
above, not yet recovered from the effects of 
this journey. The truth is, it made my 
head and even my bones ache again, anid 
pat me quite out of temper, for it jolts worse 
than a French diligence over the pave, and 
roars like a corn-mill; and, instead of be- 
ing able to look at the scenery along the 
banks of the river, which | so much wished 
for an opportunity of seeing, all L could do 
Was to sit perversely, counting the abomi- 
nable strokes of the steam-engine, as they 
jarved and vibrated on every nerve about 
ine. But really the bodily inconvenience 
attending a voyage in this new  ijufernal 
machine,” is nothing Compared with its in- 
solent violation of all o.e’s most cherished 
notions of keeping aud consistency. Think 
of a drunken Dutch boor in the midst of 
one of Claude's 7eposos ; or imazine a great 
rough cloven-footed Satyr in Titian’s Bath 
of Diana; or couceive a herd of porpoises 
tuumbling about in one of the Italian lakes; 
and you imay gain some idea of ihe effect of 
seeing a London steam-boat iutruding itself 
upon the Thames at Twickenham.’ 

A few other letters, on various sub- 
jects, close this work, which is full of 
agreeable reading, and exhibits an 
amiable, sensible, and well-cu!tivated 


mind, 
Dp tee 


Defence of the Usury Laws, with a Pro- 
posal to lower the Legal Rate of Inte- 
rest to Four per Cent. By RoBertT 
HANNAY. 12mo. pp. 195. Edin- 
burgh and London. 

ALTHOUGH an author or critic, in un- 

dertaking the subject of usury, may 

justly enough, perhaps, be admonished 
to meddle only with things that concern 
him, yet we shall venture to notice, and 
that too on the day we receive it, Mr. 
Hannay'’s Defence of the Usury Laws. 
We do it the rather because Serjeant 








Onslow has given notice of a motion on 
the subject in the House of Commons, 
which would have come on in the Be- 
ginning of this week, had not the length- 
ened debate, whether war or peace was 
most to the interest of England, oecu- 
pied three evenings’ discusston. The 
motion of Serjeant Onslow is, we be- 
lieve, for a repeal of the usury laws, 
and, indeed, when we consider the re- 
straints they impose on commerce, we 
are astonished that they are suffered to 
continue in force. In several of the 
United States, where by the bye, there 
was sometime ago a law agitated for 
‘an universal system of bankruptcy 
throughout the Union,’ the usury laws 
have been repealed; and in Engiand 
the interest of money was frequently 
altered, until fixed at five per cent. by 
an act of the l2th of Queen Anne, at 
which rate it has ever since remamed, 
The extortions of the Jews, who 
in all ages have been the great brokers 
in that necessary article money, which 
Lord Byron, in allusion to this traffic, 
has cailed ‘the seed of Abraham,’ 
caused many laws and regulations to be 
made’ both by the church and state 


/against usury, but all to no purpose, 


as persons much pressed for money 
were ready to give, and met with per- 
sons ready to receive, a large premium. 
The first act of parliament that tixed 
the rate of imterest was passed in the 
37th year of the reiga of Henry the 
Vill. It prohibited the taking more 
than ten per cent., and aflixed great pe- 
nalties to all agressors. This act did 
not however long continue in force, for, 
in less than seven years after, the law 
was repealed by the Sth of Edward VL., 
aud it was enacted, that no person, by 
any means, shouid lend or forbear any 
sum of money for any manner of usury 
or increase, or to be received or hoped 
tor above the sum lent, and this under 
severe penalties. 

The law of Edward continued in force 
about fourteen years, when it was abo- 
lished by an act of the 13th of Elizabeth, 
which revived the law of her father, 
Henry VILI., and prohibiting the taking 
more than ten per cent. interest, de- 
clared ‘ that all usury, being forbidden 
by the law of God, is sin and detestable.’ 
This law was not passed without a 
pretty warm discussion in the House of 
Commons, where usury was certainly 
very harshly treated; it was said to be 
preter naturam, tdem ac hominem occi- 
dere, proxima homicidio, malum in se, 
yea, even damnable. 

James the First reduced thé maxi- 
mum to eight per cent. inthe year 1625, 
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and made penal to take more than 
that sum; and as the British Solomon 
would not have suffered a common turn- 
pike act to have passed (had there been 
such in his day) without some stipula- 
tion about religion and conscience, his 
statute concluded thus: * Provided that 
no words in this law contained shall be 
construed or expounded to allow the 
practice of usury in point of religion or 
conscience.’ 

Oliver Cromwell reduced the interest 


from eight to six per cent. ; and Charles | 


Il. afterwards confirmed or re-enacted 
the law, by making it penal to take more 
than thatsum. It was, as we have al- 
ready stated, in the reign of Queen 
Anne that the present rate of interest 
was fixed. 

Having thus given a brief history of 
the usury laws, we proceed to Mr. Han- 
nay’s de fence of them. This centleman 
glances over the successive reductions 
in the legal interest of money; then 
gives the opinions of e nlightened, learn- 
ed, and experienced men on the usury 
laws,—the origin and history of Roman 
jurisprudence, as well as that of Italy, 
Holland, and France. Mr. Hannay 
strongly contends that the laws for the 
regulation of interest are neeessary, just, 
and politic, but that a farther reduction 
of interest is necessary; he combats 
with considerable ability all the argu- 
ments against their repeal, and denies 
that there is the slightest evidence of 
the usury laws having subjected this 
great commercial country to inconve- 
nience, while the e‘Yects of leaving usury 
to be restrained by equity, have been 
tried in other countries and found in- 
jurious. 

* This was tried in Italy, and the conse- 
gd were endless law-suits, expensive 
proofs, exposure of the secrets and profits 
of particular trades, and of the affairs and 
circumstances of private men, until the 
courts were compelled to fix rules for them- 
selves, afterwards contirmed by declaratory 
laws. Yet, if this attempt failed in states 
where the nobles and gentry were mer- 
chants, and money so ple nty and upive rsally 


diffused,—what could be hopes d trom it in 
a vast extensive empire ? 











\ 
| 
| 


‘In proof of which, I refer the learned | 


reader to the decisions of the Italian courts 
and especially to those of the Rota of Ge- 
hoa, 

Again, the same was tried in France in 
our own day. The National Convention, 
misled by the arguments of Turgot, an Eco- 
noimist, by their law of 11th April, 1793, | 


> | 


| 
| 


abolished the Usur y Laws, e xpressly declar- | 


ing “that money was merchodize.” 

6 The fatal effects of this law were im- 
mediately felt, and in three-and- twenty days 
afterwards it was revoked.” ) 


‘« The rise of interest was no longer an 


| 


| his ruin, 
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cilia niliailen thence those excesses 
to which people gave themselves up in the 
course of these disastrous times. Thence 
also the uncertainties of the tribunals, some 
of which were desirous to raise a wall! 
against usury, whilst others seemed to dis- 
suise to themselves all the evils which it 
draws after it.” ” 


Cogent as the 
nay are, we 


arguments of Mr. Han- 
confess they are not to us 
convincing; and if we admit that the 
usury laws may not have produced much 
inconvenience, we apprehend as little 
from their repeal. In regulating the 
interest of money, the only justifiable 
object 1s, that of preventing the neces- 
sities of the borrower from operating to 
by either offering too large 
a premium for money, cr having it ex- 
acted from him. Lord Bacon, a high 
authority, certainly, was anxious ‘to 
‘ grind the sharp and crooked tooth of 
usury, so that it do not bite too keenly 
withal ;’ but in making one general re- 
rulation for interest, it is not to be in- 
ferred that the men who offer large pre- 
miums are absolute spendthrifts, or 
those who ask it in all cases, extor- 
tioners. Much may depend on the risk 
of payment, or the advantage to be de- 
rived. To borrow 100,000]. at ten per 
cent. might be ruinous, while to borrow 
a small sum, at that rate, might make 
a person’s fortune. For instance, a la- 
bourer, who could get employment, and 
earn half-a-crown a day if he had a 
spade and a pick-axe, could well afford 
to pay a large Interest on the sum ne- 
cessary to purchase these articles; nay, 
would even be a gainer if he paid cent. 
per cent. in asingle week ; and similar 
cases may, and often do occur, 1n affairs 
of much more importance. 

We have not room to follow Mr. 
Hannay through the whole of his inge- 
nious arguments, which are sustained 
with great ability by many striking 1il- 
lustrations from ancient and modern 
history, some of which are highly cu- 


rious; but we strongly recommend bis | 


little work as containing more informa- 
tion, and displaying more good sense 
on the usury laws than we have hitherto 
met with on the subject. 


——H Pp —— 
CAPT. FRANKLIN’s NARRATIVE. 
(Continued from page 261.) 

Tuk, fresh-water navigations of Capt. 
Veenkiia were @XCESSIV ely dangerous and 
difficult: frequently the ice obstructed 
their canoes, which they had then to 
move on sledges; at other times, a land 


portage of some miles became necessary. 
On the 21st of July, however, he em- 
barked with lis party in two canves to: 


' Fort Entei rprize. 








navigate the Polar Sea, and actually 
proceeded as far as Cape Turnagain to 
the eastward, a distance excee ding five 
hundred and "fifty miles, along” the 
deeply indented coast. Captain Frank. 
lin sailed on this new adventure with 
only fifteen days’ provision; salt had 
long been the substitute for bread and 
vegetables. The scarcity of provisions 
and a suspicion that the hunters, wear 
of the expedition, would not exert them- 
selves in procuring more, in order to 
starve the party to return, compelled 
Capt. Franklin to relinquish all at- 
tempts at advancing farther; the re- 
turn was, however, more disastrous than 
the advance had been. Capt. Franklin 
determined to make at once for Arctic 
Sound, where the animals had been 
found most numerous, and entering 
Hood’s River to advance up that stream 
as far as it was navigable, and then to 
construct small canoes out of the mate- 
rials of larger ones, which could be car- 
ried in crossing the barren grounds to 
In Hood's River they 
met with a stupendous cascade, of 
which there is a beautiful engraving 
from a sketch by Lieutenants Back and 
Hood; we quote the description: 
‘Having made a further deposit of iron- 
work for the Esquimaux, we pursued our 
voyage up the river, but the shoals and ra- 
pids in this part w ere $0 frequent, that we 
valked along the banks the whole day, and 
the crews laboured hard in carrying the ca- 
noes thus lightened over the shoals, or drag- 
ging them up the rapids, yet our journey in 
a direct line was only about seven miles. In 
the cvening we encamped at the lower end 
of a narrow chasm, through which the river 
flows for upwards of a mile. The wails of 
this chasm are upwards of two hundred feet 
high, quite perpendicular, and in some 
places only a few yards apart. The river 
precipitates itself into it over a rock, form- 
ing two magnificent and picturesque falls 
close to each other, The upper fall is about 
sixty feet high, and the lower one at least 
one hundred, but perhaps considerably 
more, for the narrowness ot the chasm into 
which it fell prevented us from secing its 
bottom, and we could merely discern the 
top of the spray far beneath our feet. The 
lower fall is divided into two, by an insu- 
lated column ofrock which rises about forty 
feet above it. The whole descent of the ri- 
ver at this place probably exceeds two hun- 
dred and fitty feet. The rock is very fine 
felspathose sandstone ; it has a smooth 
surfuce and a light red colour. I have 
named these magnificent cascades “ Wil- 
berforce Falls,” as a tribute of my respect 
for that distinguished philanthropist and 
Christian. Messrs. Back and Hood took 
beautiful sketches of this majestic scene, 
which are combined in the annexed plate.’ 
Of the hardships suflered by Capt. 
Vranklin and his party, a few detached 
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assages of his Journal will enable the 
reader to judge :— 

‘Just as we were about to commence our 
march, I was seized with a fainting fit, in 
consequence of exhaustion and sudden ex- 

osure to the wind; but after eating a mor- 
sel of portable soup, I recovered, so far as 
to be able to move on. I[ was unwilling at 
first to take this morsel of soup, which was 
diminishing the small and only remaining 
meal for the party; but several of the men 
urged me to it, with much kindness. The 
ground was covered a foot deep with snow, 
the margin of the lakes was incrusted with 
ice, and the swamps over which we had to 
pass were entirely frozen; but the ice not 
being sutliciently strong to bear us, we fre- 
quently plunged knee-deep in water. Those 
who carried the canoes were repeatedly 
blown down by the violence of the wind, 
and they often fell, from making an insecure 
step on a slippy stone; on one of these oc- 
casions, the largest canoe was suv much 
broken as to be rendered utterly unservice- 
able. This was felt as a serious disaster, as 
the remaining canoe having through mis- 
take been made too small, it was doubtful 
whether it would be sufficient to carry us 
across ariver. Indeed we had found it ne- 
cessary in crossing Hood's River, to lash the 
two canoes together.’ 

‘As the accident could not be remedied, 
we turned it tothe best account, by mak- 
ing a fire of the bark and timbers of 
the broken vessel, and cooked the remain- 
der of our portable soup and arrow-root. 
This was a scanty meal after three days’ fast- 
ing, but it served to allay the pangs of hun- 
ger, and enabled us to proceed at a quicker 
pace than before. The depth of the snow 
caused us to march in Indian file, that is, in 
each other’s steps; the voyagers taking it in 
turn to lead the party.’ 

“September 10.—We had a cold north 
wind, and the atmosphere was foggy. The 
thermometer 18° at five A.M. In the 
course of our march this morning, we pass- 
ed many small lakes; and the ground, be- 
comtug higher and more hilly as we receded 
from the river, was covered to a much 
greater depth with snow. ‘This rendered 
walking not only extremely laborious, but 
also hazardous in the highest degree; for the 
sides of the hills, as is usual throughout the 
barren grounds, abounding in accumulations 
of large angular stones, it often happened 
that the men fell into the interstices with 
their loads on their backs, being deceived 
by the smooth appearance of the drifted 
snow. If any one had broken a limb here, 
his fate would have been melancholy in- 
deed; we cuuld neither have remained with 
him, nor carried him on. We halted at ten 
to gather tripe de roche, but it was so frozen, 
that we were quite benumbed with cold be- 
fore a sufficiency could be collected even for 
& scanty meal. On proceeding, our men 
were somewhat cheered, by observing on 
the sandy summit of a hill, from whence the 
snow had been blown, the summer track of 
@ man; and afterwards by seeing several 
deer tracks on the snow. About noon the 
weather cleared up a little, and, to our great 











joy, we saw a herd of musk-oxen grazing in 
a valley below us. The party instantly 
halted, and the best hunters were sent out ; 
they approached the animals with the utmost 
caution, no less than two hours being con- 
sumed before they got within gun-shot. [In 
the mean time we beheld their proceedings 
with extreme anxiety, and many secret 
prayers were, doubtless, offered up for their 
success. At length they opened their fire, 
and we had the satisfaction of seeing one of 
the largest cows fall; another was wounded, 
but escaped. This success infused spirit 
into our starving party. ‘To skin and cut up 
the animal was the work of a few minutes. 
The contents of its stomach were devoured 
upon the spot, and the raw intestines, which 
were next attacked, were pronounced by 
the most delicate amongst us to be excel- 
lent. <A few willows, whose tops were seen 
peeping through the snow in the bottom of 
the valley, were quickly grubbed, the tents 
pitched, and supper cooked, and devoured 
with avidity. ‘his was the sixth day since 
we had had-a good meal. The tripe de 
roche, even where we got enough, only serv- 
ing to allay the pangs of hunger for a short 
time. After supper, two of the hunters went 
in pursuit of the herd, but could not get 
near them.’ 

On another occasion, when Captain 
Franklin and Dr. Richardson had lost 


their party and returned back, he says : 


‘We found they had halted among some 
willows, where they had picked up some 
pieces of skin, and a few bones of deer that 
lad been devoured by the wolves last 
spring, They had rendered the bones fria- 
ble by burning, and eaten thei as well as 
the skin; and several of them had added 
their old shoes to the repast. Peltier and 
Vaillant were with them, having left the ca- 
noe, which, they said, was so completely 
broken by another fall, as to be rendered 
incapable of repair, and entirely useless. 
The anguish this intelligence occasioned 
may be conceived, but it is beyond my 
power to describe it. Impressed, however, 
with the necessity of taking it forward, even 
in the state these men represented it to be, 
we urgently desired them to fetch it; but 
they declined going, and the strength of the 
otlicers was inadequate to the task. To their 
infatuated obstinacy on this occasion, a 
great portion of the melancholy circum- 
stances that attended our subsequent pro- 
gress, may, perhaps, be attributed. The 
men now seemed to have lost all hope of be- 
ing preserved; and all the arguments we 
could use failed in stimulating them to the 
least exertion. After consuming the re- 
mains of the bones and horns of the deer, 
we resumed our march, and, in the even- 
ing, reached a contracted part of the lake, 
which, perceiving to be shallow, we forded, 
and encamped on the opposite side.’ 

Arrived at the Copper-Mine River on 
the 29th of September,— 

‘The men began at an early hoar to bind 
the willows in fagots for the construction of 
the raft, and it was finished by seven; buy 





as the willows were green, it proved to be 


very little buoyant, and was unable to sup- 


port more than one man atatime, Even 
on this, however, we hoped the whole party 
might be transported, by hauling it from one 
side to the other, provided a line could he 
carried to the other bank. Several attempts 
were made by Belanger and Benoit, the 
Strongest men of the party, to convey the 
raft across the stream, but they failed for 
want of oars. <A pole constructed by tying 
the tent poles together, was too short to 
reach the bottom a short distance from the 
shore; and a paddle, which had been car- 
ried from the sea-coast by Dr. Richardson, 
did not possess sufficient power to move the 
raft in opposition to a strong breeze, which 
blew from the opposite shore. All the men 
suffered extremely from the coldness of the 
water, in which they were necessarily im- 
mersed up to the waists, in their endeavours 
to aid Belanger and Benoit; and having 
witnessed repeated failures, they began to 
consider the scheme as hupeless. At this 
time Dr. Richardson, prompted by a de- 
sire of relieving his suffering companions, 
proposed to swim across the stream with a 
line, and to haul the raft over. He launrch- 
ed into the stream with the line round his 
middle, but when he had got a short distance 
from the bank, his arms became benumhed 
with cold, and he lost the power of moving 
them; still he persevered, and turning on 
his back, had nearly gained the opposite 
bank, when his legs also becam® powerless, 
and to our infinite alarm we beheld him 
sink. We instantly hauled upon the line, 
and he came again on the surface, and was 
gradually drawn ashore in an almost lifeless 
state. Being rolled up in blankets, he was 
placed before a good fire of willows, and 
fortunately was just able to speak sufficient- 
lv to give some slight directions respecting 
the manner of treating him. He recovered 
strength gradually, aud, by the blessing of 
God, was enabled in the course of a tew 
hours to converse, and by the evening was 
sufficiently recovered to remove into the 
tent. We then regretted to learn, that the 
skin of his whole left side was deprived of 
feeling, in consequence of exposure to too 
great heat. He did not perfectly recover 
the sensation of that side until the following 
summer. I cannot describe what every one 
felt at beholding the skeleton which the 
doctor’s debilitated frame exhibited. When 
he stripped, the Canadians simultaneously 
exclaimed, “ Ah que nous sommes maigres.” 
I shall best explain his state and that of the 
party, by the following extract from his 
journal: “ It may be worthy of remark that 
I would have had little hesitation in any 
former period of my life, of plunging into 
watereven below 38° Fahrenheit; butattms 
time I was reduced almost to skmand bone, 
and, like the rest of the party, suffered from 
degrees of cold that would have been disre- 
yarded whilst in health and vigour. Durmg 
the whole of our march we experienced that 
no quantity of clothing could keep us warm 
whilst we fasted, but on those occasions on 
which we were enabled to go to bed with 
full stomachs, we passed the night in a 
warm and comfortable manner.” 
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‘In following the detail of our friend’s 
narrow escape, I have omitted to mention, 
that when he was about to step into the wa- 
ter, he put his foot on a dagger, which cut 
him to the bone; but this misfortune could 
not stop him from attempting the execution 
of his generous undertaking.’ 

A canoe was constructed, and on the 
4th of October the whole of the party 
were safely landed on the southern bank 
of the river. It was now determined 
that Mr. Hood and Dr. Richardson, 
with one attendant, should remain be- 
hind, at the first place where sufficient 
wood and tripe de roche should be tound 
for ten days’ consumption, and that 

Capt. Franklin should proceed as expe- 
ditiously as possible with the men to 
Fort Enterprise, and send them relief. 
The dreadful hardships suffered by this 
party are not easily described, Unable 
to raise their tent, they slept on the 
ground, without any canopy but that 
of heaven. Destitute of provision, they 
ate their shoes for supper. At lenoth 
they reached Fort Enterprise; but this 
promised land, which they had been 
sO anxious to reach, was so destitute of 
comfort, that a stronger proof of misery 
cannot be exhibited than that it should 
be looked forward to with anxiety. ‘The 
house was exposed toa! the rigours of the 
season ; andthe only provisions were se- 
veral deer-skins, which had been thrown 
away during their former residence. 
‘I'he bones were gathered trom the heap 
of ashes, and these, with the skins and 
the addition of tripe de-roche, were cal- 
culated upon as a good supply for some 
time. ‘They were “afterwards joined by 
Dr. Richardson and by Hepburn; when 
the former acquainted Capt. Franklin 
with the melancholy death of Lieut. 
Hood. ‘The doctor's own Narrative is 
given, and we quote that part of it 
which relates to the melancholy catas- 
trophe :— 


: ‘Sunday, October 20.—In the morning 
we agai urged Michel to go a hunting, that 


he might, if possible, leave us some provi- | 


sion, to-morrow being the day appointed tor 
lis quitung us; but he shewed great unwil- 
linguess to gu out, and ligered about the 
fire, under the pretence of cleaning his gun. 

Afier we had read the morning service, | 
went about noon to gather sume tripe de 
roche, leaving Mr. Hood sitting before the 
tent at the fire-side, arguing with Michel ; 

Hepbura was employed cutting down a tree 
at a short distance from the tent, being de- 

sirous of accumulating a quantity of tire- 
wood before he left us. A short ume alter 

I went out 2 heard the report of a gun, and 
about ten minutes afterwards Hepburn 
calied to ine, ina voice of great alarim, to 
come directly. When i arrived, I found 
poor Hood lying lifeless at the tire-side, 








I was at first horror-struck with the idea, 
that, in a fit of despondency, he had hurried 
himself into the presence of his Almighty 
Judge, by an act of his own hand; bet the 
conduct of Michel soon gave rise to other 
thoughts, aud excited suspicions whtch were 
confirmed, when upon examining the body, 
| discovered that the shot had entered she 
back part of the head, and passed out at the 
forehead, and that the muzzle of the gun 
had been applied so close as to set fire to 
the night-cap behind. The gun, which was 
of the lon; gest kind supplied to the Indians, 
could not have been placed in a position to 
inflict such a wound, except by a second 
person. Upon inquiring of Michel how it 
happened, he replied, that Mr. Hood had 
sent him into the tent for the short gun, and 
that during his absence the iong gun had 
gone off, he did not know whether by acci- 
dent or not. He held the short gun in his 
hand at the time he was speaking to me. 
Hepburn afterwards informed me, that pre- 
vious tothe report of the gun Mr. Huod and 
Michel were speaking to each other in an 
elevated angry tone; that Mr. Hood, being 
seated at the fire-side, was hid from him by 
intervening willows, but that on bearing the 
— he looked up, and saw Michel rising 
from before the tent-door, or just beh nd 
Hon Mr. Hood was sented, and then coing 
into the tent. Thinking that the gun had 
been discharged tor the purpose of cleaning 
it, he did not go to the fire at first; and 
when Michel called to bim that Mr. Hood 
was dead, a considerable time had elapsed. 
Although I dared not openly to evince any 
suspicion that [ thought Michel ¢ guilty of tie 
deed, yet he repeatedly protested that he 
was incapab le of committing such an act, 
kept constantly on his suard, and carefully 
avoided leaving Hepburn and me together. 
lle was evidently atraid of permitting us to 
converse in private, and whenever Hep- 
burn spoke, he inquired if he accused him 
of the murder. It is to be remarked, that 
he understood Engl'sh very imperfectly, yet 
sufficiently to render it unsafe for us to 
speak on the subject in his presence. We 
removed the body into a clump of willows 
behind the tent, and, returning to the fire, 
read the funeral service in addition to she 
evening prayers. ‘Ihe loss of a young offi- 
cer, of such distinguished and varied talents 
nal application, may be felt and duly ap- 
preciated by the eminent characters under 
whose command he had served; but the 
calmness with which he contemplated the 
probable termination of a life of uncommon 
promise; and the patience and forutude 
with which he sustained, I may venture to 
say, unparalle:ed bodily sufferings, ¢ an only 
be known to the companions of his dis- 
tresses. Owing to the effect that the ¢ripe 
de roche invariably had, when he ventured 
to taste it, he undou! itedly sutiered more 
than any of the survivors of the party. 
Bickersteth’s Se ripture Help was lying open 
beside the body, as if it had fallen from his 
band, aud it is probable that he was reading 
it at the instant of his death. We passed 
the night in the tent together without rest, 


ball having apparently entered hie fonstend. ‘ everyone Leing on his “guard. Next day, 











having determined or going to the Fort, we 
began to patch and prepare our clothes for 
our journey. We singed the hair of a part 
of the buffalo robe that belonged to Mr, 
Llood, and boiled and ate it. Michel tried 
to persuade me to go to the woods on the 
Copper-Mine River, and hunt for deer in- 
stead of going to the Fort, In the atter- 
noon, a flock of partridyes coming near the 
teat, he killed several, which he shared 
with us. 

*‘Tuick snowy weather and a head wind 
prevented us from starting the following 
day, but on the morning of “the 23rd we set 
out, carrying with us the remainder of the 
singed robe. Hepburn and Michel had each 
a gun, and [ carried a small pistol, which 
Miepburn had loaded forme. In the course 
of the march, Michel alarmed us much | by 
his gestures ‘eed conduct, was constantly 
muttering to himself, expressed an unwil- 
lingness to g0 to the Fort, and tried to per- 
suade me to vo to the southward to the 
woods, where he said he could maintain 
himself all the winter by killing deer. In 
consequence of this hehaviour and the ex- 
pression of his countenance, | requested 
him to leave us aud go to the southward by 
himself. This proposal increased his. ill- 
nature, he threw out some obscure hints of 
freeing himself from all restraint on the 
morrow; and [ overheard him muttering 
threats against Hepburn, whom he openly 
accused of having told stories against him. 
Hie also, tor the first time, assumed such a 
tone of superiority in addressing me, as 
evinced that he considered us to be com- 
pletely in his power, and he gave vent to 
several expressions of hatred towards the 
white people, or, as he termed us in the 
idiom of the voyagers, the French, some of 
whom, he said, bad killed and eaten his un- 
cle and two of his relations. In short, tak- 
ing every circumstance of his conduct into 
consideration, | came to the conclusion, 
that he would attempt to destroy us on the 
first Opportunity that offered, and that he 
had hitherto abstained from ‘doing so from 
his ignorance of the way to the Fort, bat 
that he would never suffer us to go thither 
incompany with him. In the course of the 
day he had several times remarked that we 
were pursuing the same course that Mr. 
Franktin was doimg when he left him, and 
that by keeping towards the setting sun he 
could tnd his way himself. Hepburn and [ 
were not in a condition to resist even an 
open attack, nor could we by any devire 
escape from him. Our united strength was 
far inferior to his, and, beside his gun, he 
was armed with two pistols,:an Indian bay- 
Onet, and a kunite. In the afternoon, com- 
ing toa rock on which there was some tripe 
de roche, he halted, and said he would ga- 
ther it whilst we went on, and that he would 
soon overtake us. Hepburn and I were 
now left together, for the first time, since 
Mr. Hood’s death, and he acquainted me 
with several material circumstances, which 
he had observed of Michel’s behaviour, and 
which confirmed me in the opinion that 





there was no safety for us except in his 
death, and he offered to be the instrument 
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of it. I determined, however, as L was tho- 
roughly convinced of the uecessity of such 
a dreadtul act, to take the w hole res ponsi- 
bility upou myself; and, upou Michel's 
coming up, [ put an ‘end to his life by shoot- 
ing hin through the head with a pistol. 
Had my own life alone been threatened, | 
would not have purchased it by such a mea- 
sure; but I considered myself as intrusted 
also ‘with the protection of Hepburn’s, a 
man, who, by bis humane attentions and 
di wotedness, had so endeared himself to 
me, that [ felt more anxiety for his safet 
than furmy own =Michel had vathered no 
tripe de roche, and it was ev ident to us th: at 
he had halted for the purpose of putting his 
gun in order, with the intention of attacking 
us, perhaps, whilst we were in the act of 


eucamping.’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


+a 


Memoirs of a Captivity among the Indi- 
ans of North America, from Child- 
hood to the Age of Nineteen. By 
Joun D. Hunter. 8vo. London, 
1823. 

Mr. Hunter, the author, or, we ought 

rather to say, the subject of the present 

work, was born of European parents, 
settled in America, and, when a child, 
fellinto the hands of the Indians, among 
whom he passed his life until he reach- 
ed manhood, adopting the habits, man- 
ners, and even some share of the com- 
plexion of the tribes with whom he was 
brought up. His name of Hunter, or, 
the Hunter was given to him on account 
of his expertness in the chase. He de- 
scribes the customs of the Indians as 
being so fascinating, that the white peo. 

ple, ‘when brought up among them, sel- 
dom abandon their early habits, though, 

he says, his own ‘ intercourse with re- 
fined society, acquaintance with books, 
and a glance at the wonderful structure 
into which the mind is capable of being 
moulded,’ have ¢ unalterably attached 
him to a social intercourse with civilized 
man, composed as he 1s, of crudities 
and contradictions.’ Realy, ‘civilized 
man’ ought to be very grateful to the 

Hunter, for quitting his ‘tomahawk and 

scalping knife, and consenting to hold 

an intercourse with ¢ refined society,” 
when, no doubt, the ‘ crudities and con- 
tradictions’ of which he complains will 
give way to his enlightened views. But 
how to compensate him tor those glories 
which awaited him among the Kanzas 
or Grand Osages, we know not. There 
he promised to become ¢ an expert hun- 
ter, a brave- warrior, wise counsellor, 
and, possibly, a distinguished chief of 
their nation.” With * “civilized man,’ 
he can never attain such high distinc- 


tions. What a sacrifice then has he 
made! 





The Hunter, aiid assimilating very 
closely to the manners and customs of 
the Indians, and, though often engaged 
in their wars, never took but one single 
scalp, which he mentions with great re- 
pugnance to his feelings. Among the 
adventures which he relates, either con- 
cerning himself or some of the Indian 
tribes, the following almost miraculous 
escape of one of the Mahas interests us 
the most :— 

‘Tbe Mahas, to the number of forty or 
fifty, were on a hunting excursion, and had 
encamped on the banks of a cousiderable 
Stream that flows into the La Platte. In 
this situation, they were surreunded on all 
sides, except that of the river, by a nume- 
rous party of Indians; who made their ad- 

vance so cautiously, as not to be perceived 
till they had singled out and fired upon their 
objects. The w ar-whoop and rush then 
followed: and all, except four or five who 
tled to the river, were massacred on the 
spot. Those who took to the river were 
pursued; and all, except Nee-kish-lau-teeh, 


‘the subject of this anecdote, were shot 


as they were swimming. Nee-kish-lau-teeh, 
though twice slightly wounded, escaped to 
the opposite shore, and took a circuitous 
route through some woods that bordered on 
it, struck the river again some distance be- 
low, but in sight of his camps, and there se- 
cretly observed the motions of his enemies. 
Ife supposed that all his companions had 
been slain, and that no etforts of his foes 
would be wanting to number him with 
them, in order more effectually to skreen 
themselves from detection, and avert the 


just vengeance which their atrocious con- 


duct merited. 

‘In this supposition he was not mistaken ; 
for, on arriving at the bank, as just noticed, 
he observed the Indians making pr eparations 
to cross after him. In consequence of which 
he again tuok to the wuods, following the 
course of the river, till he came to a bend, 
where he re-swam it, and then changed his 
course directly back towards the place 
where his party had been surprised. On 
arriving within a suitable distance to notice 
whatever might transpire, he secreted him- 
self in some drift-grass, with which the 
willows adjacent to the stream were thickly 
interwoven, and there patiently waited 131 
two days and two nights the events that 
followed. ‘The Indians, to the number of 
ten or twelve, crossed the river in pursuit ; 
showed themselves at several places on the 
banks, both above and below their crossing- 
place ; ; and, towards night, re-crossed, and 
Joined their main party. Early next morn- 
ing, a still greater number crossed the river, 
and took its course downwards; while an- 
other party took the same direction, on the 
side where Nee-kish-lau-teeh had secreted 
himself. This party was so arranged as to 
sweep the whole of the thick under-growth 
along the shore: it proceeded slowly, and 
searched apparently in every place but the 
one which contained the object of their pur- 
suit. The Maha had nearly buried himself 
in the sand, and was otherwise completely 





hidden; he saw his blood-thirsty foes al- 
most in the act of treading him under their 
feet, and heard them encouragmg each 
other, aod threatening him with cruel tor- 
tures and a lingering death; but he fortu- 
nately escaped their search. At night, the 
parties returned and encamped; and the 
hext morning, having abandoned the searchr, 
crossed the river, and journeyed into the 
country along its banks. The Muha re- 
mained in his ‘hiding-place all that day; and 
at night, in hopes of procuring some food, 
cautiously approached, first the recent en- 
campments of the hostile Indians, and then 
those of his unfortunate compa nions. 

‘ He found buffalo-meat, satisfied his ap- 
petite, slaked his thirst at a neighbouring 
spring, cleansed and dressed his wounds, 
and made such provision as he could for a 
long journey. 

“He was feeble from long fasting and the 
wounds he had received, and was without 
any offensive or defensive weapons what- 
ever; but, nevertheless, in the dead of the 
night, with sensations too painful to be de- 
scribed, he left this ill-fated spot covered 
with the mangled carcasses of his brother 
warriors. 

* On his journey home, he travelled in the 
night time, secreted himself by day, and 
suhsisted altogether on roots; after much 
suffering, however, he carried the distressing 
intelligence to his countrymen, 

‘AY party of Loups committed this horrid 
massacre ; a Jong and bloody war followed, 
in which the Mahas fully satiated their de- 
sire for revenge.’ 

The account of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Indians is, perhaps, more 
interesting than the personal history of 
the Hunter, but the subject has been so 
fully developed in the preceding vo- 
lumes of The Literary Chronicle, that 
we pass it over. 

~-— +e 
Montalvyn, the Benevolent Patriot: a 
Drama, in Five Acts ; elucidating the 
principle of Benevolence, under its 
Modification, Philanthropy, and ex- 
emplifying a practical Plan for the 

Abolition or Diminution of Parochial 

Taxation. By the Author of * Sketch 

of a Plan for suppressing Mendicity.’ 

Svo. pp. 55. London, 1823, 
SHAKSEPEARE, poor simple soul, knew 
but half his business as a dramatist, for, 
in the whole of the six and thirty plays 
he produced, he never dreamed of 
making one of them subservient to that 
noblest of all purposes —‘ the Aboli- 
tion or Diminution of Parochial Tax- 
ation:’ this honour has been reserv- 
ed for our present author, who ac- 
knowledges the difficulty of * dramatis- 
ing a principle of action.’ He tells us, 
that a dramatist cannot ¢ soar into the 
regions of abstract speculation,’ nor 
' analyze the primeval laws of im- 
material creation.” He cannot * view 
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the future destiny of myriads of immor- 
tal beings yet in embryo, in the womb 
of time.’ He cannot ‘ penetrate into the 
mysteries of mind and matter, and elu- 
cidate the profound researches of philo- 
sophical investigation or political acu- 
men.” 

Under what sad restraints have dra- 
matists hitherto laboured, and how 
much the world is indebted to the author 
of * Montalvyn’ for breaking those 
chains, with which his predecessors have 
been fettered! We congratulate him on 
his courage, and hope, that our ma- 
nagers of Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den Theatres will not be so blind to 
their own interests, or so unjust to the 
public, as to refuse Montalvyn the ho- 
nour of public performance. What an 
astounding play-bill would the an- 
nouncement of the Abolition of Paro- 
chial Taxation make in red letters; and 
what housekeeper is there that would not 
give his shilling or his seven to see the 
drama by which it was to be ac- 
complished. As to the ministers, if 
they did not lend an immediate and a 
willing hand, we would have them con- 
demned to read the whole of Montalvyn 
‘once every day, and if in less than three 
days they did not accede to all the au- 
thor wished or resign their places, we 
would acknowledge Montalvyn a good 
play, and its author superior to Shake- 
speare. But we are assured they 
would, one and all, exclaim of the au- 
thor of Montalvyn, as Peter Pindar did 
of Hannah More :— 

*Twice can’t I read her labours, for my blood 

So simply mawkish, so sublimely sad ! 

I own that Hannah's life is very good, 
But then her verse and prose are very bad.’ 
—_—~@>-e——— 


Logan, a Family History. 4 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1823. 
THE § Minerva Press’ has of late years 
been thrown so much into the shade by 
the productions of some half-dozen suc- 
cesstul novelists, that the eritics seem 
either to disdain the offspring of the 
former, or to throw it aside as unwor- 
thy of notice, exclaiming, ‘ What good 
can come out of Leadenhall Street ?’ 
‘Logan’ is a novel purporting to be 
written by a descendant of the celebrated 
Mingo chief, who relates his own histo- 
ry in a manner which is no bad imita- 
tion of the abrupt but startling eloquence 
of the much-abused Aborigines of 
America. The story, too, possesses 
considerable interest, and the work will 
do no discredit to the shelves of a mo- 
dern circulating library, improved as 
they have now become. 





A Lecture on the History and Utility of 


Literary Institutions. Delivered at 
the Surry Institution on Friday, No- 
vember 1, 1822. By James JEN- 
NINGS. 8vo. pp. 122. London, 
1823. 
We noticed Mr. Jenning’s lecture so 
fully a few days after it was delivered, 
that we do not deem it necessary on the 
present occasion to do more than to re- 
fer our readers to No, 182 of The Lite- 
rary Chronicle, where they will find a 
general outline of the arguments ad- 
duced by Mr. Jennings, on the utility 
of literary institutions—a utility which, 
however unquestionable, does not seem 
quite so obvious to the good people of 
this metropolis, who have suffered one 
excellent Institution (the Surry) to be 
broken up, and yield but a very slender 
support to those remaining. 


vio oo 


Lord Erskine’s Letter to the Earl of Li- 
verpool, on the Subject of the Greeks. 
Fourth Edition. 

Tuts letter of one of the brightest or- 

naments of the bar and the senate that 

this country has produced, and which 
we noticed on its first. publication, has 
reached a fourth edition. ‘This veteran 
patriot has since added a new preface, 
reflecting on the Circular of the Holy 

Allies at Verona. In characterizing the 

heroic efforts of their Christian bre- 

thren against the tyranny of barbarous 
usurpers, by insultingly describing them 

‘as a fire-brand thrown into the Otto- 

man Porte,’ ‘they deserve,’ he says, 

‘the universal reprobation of mankind.’ 

—The noble author has also added a 

postscript letter, addressed to the Greek 

Committee, which must endear still 

more to the public a name so identi- 

fied with the principles of liberty as that 
of Lord Erskine. 


the Mazd’s Revenge; and a Summer's 
Evening Tale; with other Poems. 
By CHEVIOT TICHEBURN, 8vo. pp. 
62. London, 1823. 


CHEvioT TICHEBURN (an assumed 
name) is one of those authors who might 
fairly be suffered to pass through the 
world unnoticed, for, though somewhat 
of a trespasser, yet he has not commit- 
ted any great offence that should call 
him before the court of Parnassus. His 
poems appear to be the efforts of a 
young man of undisciplined mmd, but 
possessing some genius which due cul- 
tivation may render capable of much 
higher achievements. His songs are de- 


cidedly the best part of his book. 
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SForciqn Literature. : 


PP PLP LOR DH 


(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 


Histoire Politique et Morale dela Revos 
lution, §c. 

Political and Moral History of the 
French Revolution, &c. By the 
CHEV. BAIL. 2 vols. 8vo, 

IMPARTIALITY is undoubtedly a great 
virtue in an historian, and M. Bail 
boasts of his so much, that one would 
fancy it to be a character never before 
heard of, and that he had invented it, 
and wished to obtain a patent for the 
discovery. M. Bail, however, seems to 
be ignorant of a little fact, viz. that, in 
order to be impartial, a man must be 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject, 
and that he is not so, we have frequent 
proofs in these volumes. He has taken 
for his motto, Mihi Galba, Otho, Vitel- 
lius, nec beneficio, nec injurid cogniti; 
this passage, from Tacitus, he modestly 
applies to himself, and we can assure 
our readers that he has a right to do so, 
for, in perusing the nomenclature of 
the actors in the Revolution in the 
grand chronicle of the times, the Moni- 
teur, we find that M. Bail passed 
through the Revolution in such a happy 
obscurity, that it required the affixing his 
name to a book to reveal to us the fact 
of his existence. He may, for aught 
we know, be a very honest man, but, 
to the present moment, he has never 
given any marks of a positive nature, 
either royalist or republican; and 
though we have read his book through 
with very great care, and we are sorry 
for it, we are unable to say positively 
what are his political opinions. This 
may be policy in him, for as the fate of 
France does not yet seem clearly fixed, 
whatever party may triumph, the Che- 
valier Bail can take an oath of fidelity 
to it, without any scruples of conscience, 
and quote his book as an authority ; and, 
as times go, this is no trifling matter; 
there is only one thing of which we are 
quite certain—that he hates England 
and English principles, and that, in all 
cases, for the last thirty years, our con- 
duct has evidently been contraire aT’ hon- 
neur: it is a misfortune, no doubt, for 
the English nation and the English go- 
vernment not to have the approbation 
of M. Bail, but as they cannot, why 
they must contrive to do without it. 

We confess we cannot boast of /’hon- 
neur Francois, which almost invariably 
means—!I will trick you if Ican. L*hon- 
neur Frangois permits a man to take an 
oath of allegiance and fidelity to the 
king, and another to overturn the go- 
vernment and murder the royal family. 
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L'honneur Frangots permits your deny- | 
ing what cannot he proved. I lend 

my friend 1001, without witnesses, he 
even had admitted to a third person 
that 1 did so, he holds up his hand and 
<wears he owes me nothing, and though 
| have a witness to prove it, he escapes 
with impunity. L’ honneur Frangovs is 
such, too, that the evidence of a relative 
or a servant is not taken in court ; the 
first question asked by the judge of a 
witness, after his name, age, profession, 
and place of birth, 1s, whether he is a 
relative or in the service of the party in 
whose interest he appears; and such 
is the force of habit in asking those 
questions, that when Louvel was inter- 
rogated, he was asked by the judge if 
he was a relative or in the service of the 
Duke de Berry! ! 

England, then, we are happy to con- 
fess, cannot boast of l’honneur Frangois, 
which may be accounted for in two 
words, and those are by the Attorney- 
General Bellast—AN OATH IS NULL IN 


FRANCE, 








MOriginal. 


To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sin,—The following summary account 
of the foundation and ancient names of 
some of the principal cities in this 
island is compiled from an old Welsh 
work, entitled Brut y Breninoedd, or 
Chronicle of the Kings, written, it 1s 
supposed, by Tyssilio, a Welsh bishop 
of the seventh century, and erroneously 
ascribed to its Latin translator, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. I do not, however, un- 
dertake to support what I here offer as 
being in every respect authentic; but, 
as it is extracted at once from the Welsh 
original without reference to Geoffrey’s 
embellishments, it is, perhaps, less lia- 
ble to the suspicion, that generally at- 
taches itself to that writer’s testimony. 
Yet, after all, [ am ready to admit, that 
it must be received cum grano salts, al- 
though there are several instances, in 
which its accuracy may be sufficiently 
vindicated, Should this communication 
be acceptable, I may be induced to re- 
turn hereafter to the subject, which, if 
hot one of any practical utility, pre- 
sents, at least, matter of interest to the 
Curlous inquirer. On the present occa- 
sion, I shall merely subjoin a few notes 
by way of illustration. The ancient, 
and, in some cases, the modern Welsh 
names of the several cities, it may be 
Proper to add, are parenthetically an- 
nexed, in the following summary, to 
those imposed by the English. 

I remain, sir, your’s, &c. 


CHIEF CITIES OF BRITAIN. 

1. Lonvon (Troeav Newydd, New Troy, 
Cuer Lludd, Lud’s Town, and Llundain, the 
common name), founded by Brutus, the son 
of Sylvius, B. C. 1108. The walls repaired 
by Lludd, B. C. 58. 

2. Oxrorpv (Caer Membyr, Membyr’s 
City, Caer Bosso, Bosso’s City, and Rhydy- 
chen, the modern name), founded by Memn- 
Uyr, grandson of Brutus, B. C. 1009. 

3. York (Caer Evrog, Evrog’s City), 
founded by Evrog, san of Membyr, B.C. 
939. 

4. Carrts_e (Caer Alclyd), founded also 
by Evrog, but completed by his son Brutus, 
B. C. 929. 

5. Cnesrer (Caer Leon), built by Lleon, 
the son of Brutus, B.C. 917. 

6. Cantersury (Caer Gaint), founded 
by Rhun, son of Lleon, B. C. 892. 

7. Wincuester (Caer Wynt), founded 
also by Rhun, zd. 

8. Exeter (Caer Vynydd), by the same, 
tb. 
9. Baru (Caer Badon), founded by Blaid- 
dud, the son of Rhun, B. C. 858. 

10. Letcester (Caer Llur), founded by 
Llur or Lear, B. C, 834. 

11. Brarsror (Cuwer Odor), founded by 
Dyvawal Moelmud, B.C. 441. 

12. Caerteon (Caer Leon ar Wysg, Ca- 
erleon on the Usk), founded by Beli, son of 
Dyvnwal, B. C. 401. 

15. Lancaster (Caer Wyryd), founded 
by Gwrgant, son of Beli, B. C. 375. 

14. Dorcnester (Cuer Baris), founded 
by Cyhylyn, son of Gwrgant, B.C. 356. 

15. GLtoucester (Caer Loyw Gwyryd), 
built by Gwyryd, son of Cynvelyn or Cuno- 
beline, A. D. 17. 

16. Hererorp (Caer Fawydd), founded 
by Coel Godebog, Earl of Gloucester, A. D. 
265. 

17. Cuicuester (Caer Vyddaw), by the 
same, vb. ! 

18. O_p Sarum (Caer Sallawg), founded 
by Macsen ab Llwydrod, A. D. 383. 

19. Witton (Caer Alun), by the same, ib. 

20. Harvecn (Caer Collwyn), founded 
by Maelgwn Gwynedd, A. D. 581. 

21. Surewssounry (Caer Digoll y Mwy- 
thig, the modern name), by the same, id. 

22. Aperconway (Caer Cyfin), by the 
same, tb. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

No, 1. Few names of places have suffer- 
ed more in the hands of etymologists than 
London. The word 1s obviously a corrup- 
tion of the original British name, Llundain, 
which appears to be derived from two 
Welsh words, signifying the lake of the 
Thames. Camden, among the many ety- 
mologies he has collected, has overlooked 
this, the most obvious of all. 

No. 2. The Modern Welsh name of Ox- 
ford, Rhydychen (Ox’s Ford), is simply a 
translation of the English one, which appears 
to me to have been a corruption of bt ort, 
in which sense it may have had some con- 
nection with the Caer Bosso, mentioned 
above. Caer signifies a fort or fortified 
city. 
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No, 3, The Roman name Eboracum, as 


well as the Saxon Esforwick-ceaster, ap- 
pears to have sprung out of the aucient Bri- 
tish Caer Evrog. York is evidently a cor- 
ruption of the old name. 


No. 5. Chester was also called by the 
Britons Cacr Lleon Gawr, the Fortress of 
Lleon the Great; and I think it probable 
enough that it took its name from some such 
person, and not as is commonly imagined, 
from having been the station of a Roman 
legion. Levon is not the Welsh word for le- 
gion, which is lleng. The modern name of 
this ancient city is obviously derived from 
ceaster, synonymous with the Latin castrum. 
Hence the foilowing line of an old writer :— 


‘ Cestria de castris nomen, quasi Castria, sump- 
sit.’ 

No. 6. The English name retains she evi- 
dence of its ancient British descent. Caint 
was the name of the country anciently inha- 
bited by the Cantu, and whence, no doubt, 
the modern names of Canterbury and Kent, 
both the Romanus and Saxons thus preserv- 
ing the original designation. 

No. 9. Badon-bill, now called Bannes- 
down, in the vicinity of Bath, bears testi- 
mony to the ancient name of the city, as 
does also the adjacent vale, which the. 
Welsh, to this day, call Nant Badon. Wil- 
liam of Malmsbury also gives the name of 
Badon to the river Avon, 


No. 10. Llur, to whom the foundation of 
Leicester is here ascribed, is the Lear, im- 
mortalized by the uuse of Shakespearee 


No. 12. The ancient name of this town, 
| as well as of Chester, is generally supposed 

to denote a Roman station, but, for i rea- 
son before given, I think, incorrectly. Ca- 
erleon is called by some old Welsh writers 
Caerllion, or the Fortress of the Flood, which 
agrees with its situation. The Romans gave 
it the name of Iska, from the river, on whieh 
it stands, 

No. 13. The relic of an old Roman wall 
near this town, is called Wery Wall, which 
seems to have some connection with the old 
British name. 

No. 15, The British name implies the 
splendid city of Gwyryd; and from the 
British Gloyn (of which Loyn is a mutation) 
the Romans, in all probability, took their 
Glevum, which is the name given by Anto- 
ninus to this city. And hence, too, no 
doubt, the English Gloucester, which is but 
another version of the original British name. 


No. 18. The Welsh name implies the 
Open or Exposed City, agreeing remarkably 
with the situation of Old Sarum, which an 
early writer (Petrus Belensis) describes as 
‘a place exposed to the wind, barren, dry, 
and solitary.’ 

No. 19. The name, given by the Britons 
to the ancient capital of Wiltshire, seems to 
have been borrowed from the river on which 
it is situate, and which Ptolemy calls Alenas 
or Alan; but it is now known by the name 
of Willey, the probable origin of the Eng- 
lish designation. 

No. 21. Both the ancient Welsh bards 
and the Triads concur in giving the name of 





Digolt to Sbrewsbury. Thus Llywarch 
Hen, a poet of the seventh century, says—_ 
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‘The army of the illustrious Cadwallon 
Encamped on Mount Digoll.’ 
And Cynddelw, in the twelfth century, 
has the following allusion to it in a poein 


addressed to Owain Cyveiliog, Prince of 


Powys :— 
© Yonder, Digoll’s Mount beside, 
Owain’s frequent born goes round, 
As, in never ebbing tide, 
Sparkling wine and mead abound.’ 
Camden seems to have been eutircly ig- 
norant of this original name. 
a oe 


ON SUBJECTS FOR ANATOMY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle, 


Sirn,—l have read with the greatest at- 
tention the arguments of your corres- 
pondent *,* on the best means of ob- 
taining a regular supply of subjects for 
the purposes of dissection, and I consi- 
der the importance of the object to be 
attained, well deserving the serious con- 
sideration of the legislature. Appalling 
as it is to every feeling of humanity, | 
believe your correspondent has but too 
faithfully exposed the practices which 
have often been resorted to, in obtaining 
bodies forthe purposes of anatomy, as 
well as a just view of the extent to 
which sepulchral violation has of late 
been carried. 


._. Inthe whole range of science, there 


is no subject of greater importance, to 
the best interests, and personal safety 
of mankind, than anatomy, and _ too 
much encouragement cannot be given 
to its study; yet,esuch are the powerful 
effects of human feelings, that most 
persons naturally shrink with horror 
from the contemplation of surgical ope- 
rations, and more particularly from the 
idea of being dissected after death. In 
order to combat this prejudice, as your 
correspondent terms it, he brings for- 
ward the example of Dr. Kennedy ; 
and states his method of subduing it, by 
the public practice of comparative ana- 
tomy ; which, by degrees, interested the 
minds, and excited the curiosity of the 
pubiic, and induced them to permit the 
examination of their deceased relatives. 
The success of this plan, upon the smavl 
sca'e on which it was tried, gives con- 
siderable hope that a similar effect 
would arise from the delivery of lec- 
tures on the subject, at the public in- 
stitutions inthe metropolis, which should 
be open to all, and not restricted to me- 
dical students. These, from their no- 
velty and inherent interest, would de- 
monstrate to the unlearned, in whom at 
all times the objections to dissection are 
the strongest, the utility and necessity 
of it to the lives and comfort of man- 
kind. 

On the purposes for which subjects 
are required, that of morbid anatomy 











appears the most important, as the di- 
rect object it has in view, is to ascer- 
tain the seat, cause, aud consequence of 
disease, which could not have been pos- 
sibly discovered by the most accurate 
dissection of a healthy subject. In this 
point, therefore, access to the bodies of 
such persons as die from these causes 
should always be granted, whilst the 
surgeon and physician who attended the 
deceased, should use every argument to 
induce the relatives to give their con- 
sent; and should always perform the 
operation graturtous/y, in the presence 
of such friends as chose to attend, de- 
monstrating in plain and _ intelligible 
language, the use of the parts examined, 
and the alterations made by disease, 
which had been the immediate cause of 
death. By the invariable adoption of 
this plan, an interest would be excited 
in the minds of individuals, while the 
science of morbid anatomy would derive 
essential improvement. There would 
be seldom any objections made to the 
presence of two or three students, who 
should be accompanied by an able 
draughtsman to take drawings of the 
diseased parts, copies of which might 
be furnished to such of the relatives as 
desired it. ‘These drawings shou!d be 
preserved for the purposes of exhibition 
and demonstration at the public lectures, 
which would tend still further to re- 
move public antipathy, by gratifying 
laydable curiosity. 

On the subject of the second pur- 
pose, that of surgical anatomy, it may 
be observed, that much information on 
the points of the nervous, venous, arte- 
rial, and muscular systems, may be de- 
rived from casts, prints, drawings, and 
anatomical preparations, to which may 
be added the frequent practice and mi- 
nute study of comparative anatomy, by 
which, it properly pursued and attend- 
ed by skilful demonstration, such a ge- 
neral knowledge of the component parts 
of the body and their several uses may 
be attained, as to render repeated dis- 
section unnecessary, and thus consider- 
ably reduce the number of subjects re- 
quired, 

With respect to the plan proposed by 
your correspondent of repealing the law 
relative to the dissection of murderers, 
and persuading the faculty to set the 
first example, by subjecting themselves 
to dissection after death, it appears un- 
necessary, if not impracticable ; as, how- 
ever coolly he appears to reason upon 
the subject, it is probable that many 
other members of the profession would 
object to its practice; and, unless, the 
devotion to the cause of science were 
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both voluntary and universal, its partial 
adoption would produce much more 
evil than benefit, by enconraging a be. 
lief, now gaining ground inthe minds 
of many, that materialism is a doctrine 
commonly held by members of the me- 
dical profession. 

Should the above observations he 
considered as worthy of insertion in 
your pages, and should they tend, in 
any degree, to lessen the indecent and 
horrible practice of sepulchral violation, 
they will answer the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of your constant correspond- 
ent, E. G. B. 

+ Pe 
SEVEN SYMPFOMS OF SPRING IN 
THE COUNTRY. 

(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICHE.) 
Symprom 1. When the ved-curtains 
are drawn aside, to hear the crowing of 
chanticleer, who is every five minutes 
answered by his rival at the next hen- 
roost across the paddock: and to see 
the form of the lattice-window worked 
by the rising-sun on the opposite side 
of the bed-room. 

Symptom 2. After entering the farm- 
yard in dew and steam, to see the barn- 
door thrown open, in which the two 
thrashers are beating the grain out of 
the ear, and the pigs and poultry are 
stirring the straw about, on the outside, 
to catch every corn that escapes from 
its bondage: then to see the milk-pails 
turned upside down on posts near the 
dairy, fresh scoured thus early—and 
the calves carted for market, while the 
team, with their manes twisted and their 
tails plaited and tied, ave ringing their 
bells as they go, one after another, out 
of the vard, with a load of old hay to 
market for a supply of cash. | , 

Symptom 3. While dressing alter 
breakfast, to watch the mail pass an 
hour earlier by the house, and the guard 
throwing a sly buss and a nod at the 
maid in the nursery; then to hail the 
postman’s visit, up the road from town, 
with the Chronicle and letters from Lon- 
don, at least two hours sooner than 1 
January. 

Symptom 4. To be able to cross the 
fields to church on Sunday morning, 
and hearing the blackbird and lark, one 
in the sky and the other in the hedges ; 
to be refreshed by the hedges and ditches 
fresh trimmed; the borders before the 
labourers’ cottages newly dug, and those 
labourers even stealing an hour before 
church-time to bring the little carden 
into shape with plants, herbs and seeds; 
and along the banks, the pale-faced 
primrose and wild blue-bell; in opens 
ing the wooden bridge, to see the cresses 
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spreading their leaves in the rippling 
wave, and the willow bursting its palmy 
branches to the under-running stream. 
Along the meadows the miller goes, and 
draws his eels and fish-baskets into the 
boat; while the shepherd delays his 
dock in the turnip-fields, and the rustic, 
at his straw-made hut, frightens the 
crows and finches from the tender 
blade; and ina distant part of the lanes, 
which are becoming green, the smoky 
camp of gipsies and their feeding asses. 

Symptom 9, Before and after service, 
the assembling villagers in their Easter 
clothes loitering about the church-yard 
on the tombstones, making remarks on 
the lasses as they pass in review, some 
even loud enough to raise a blush on their 
cheek; then the ringers go into the 
belfry, and pull a peal of joy, after the 
oficiating parson has walked in his 
white surplice or black cassock out of 
the chancel-door into the parsonage- 
house. 

Symptom 6. After an uncertain day, 
and the sun is wheeling westwardly in 
a cloud, to see the farmer’s wife on a 
pillion brought safely home from mar- 
ket by Dobbin in daylight, and set 
down at the stony steps, the dog caress- 
ing her arrival with barks and leaps, 
the farmer with his jug and his pipe, 
and the children running round her to 
receive the little kindnesses and remem- 
brances;—this is a pleasing symptom 
if the market is brisk and the price ad- 
vanced, 

Symptom 7. Brings half the male 
part of the population to the stocks at 
the blacksmith’s penthouse, just as-the 
evening is closing, and the gathering 
stars make their appearance in the deep 
blue sky: here all the work of the day 
1s canvassed—all the scandal of miles 
round related. The blacksmith blows 
his bellows, and the wheelwright fixes 
his axletree, while the loiterers point 
out their to-morrow’s employ, and some 
to the alehouse, some to their swect- 
hearts, and some to bed; this scene of 
Spring's approach is played over and 
over, with variations, till their produce 
Is ready for consum ption, and cockneys, 
M2 see the country, pay their annual vi- 

Let not, then, the haughty and the 
learned aspire to grandeur or perfection, 
unless they acknowledge the rural ac- 


quisitions of a country life. These are | 


the symptoms which spring from na- 
ture: physicians may feel’ the pulse ; 
lawyers may draw up their leases; and 
divines their maxims; but the swarms 
of bees, the innocence of lambs on the 


thousand voices, give beauty to nature, 
and excellence to seventy and seven 


symptoms of spring. 


J. Mee Be RustTicus RURAL. 


——s+@>o—- 
ANTIQUITIES IN WESTMINSTER HALL, 


Tue repair of Westminster Hall has in its 
progress elicited a number of discoveries as 
to the form, magnitude, and style of archi- 
tecture of the original structure of William 
Rufus, which have not been heretofore 
known; that building having generally been 
thought to have been destroyed to build the 
present hall. Amongthese has been found, 
the other day, one of the old Norman side 
windows, which had been blocked up, from 
which has been traced what is called an 
impost or hatched moulding, running round 
nearly the whole interior of the build- 
ing in the same style; and which proves 
what has till now been a matter of doubt, 
that the two halls were exactly of the same 
dimensions, or, rather, that the presen’ hall 
is neither more nor less than the original 
Norman hall of William Rufus, repaired 
and altered by Richard the Second. 

‘As @ further confirmation of this fact, 
and also of the form of the hall as first built, 
there were discovered, on taking down the 
entrance porch, the Norman buttresses 
which supported the front, with the outline 
of three door-ways, a large one in the cen- 
tre, and a smaller one on each side ; seeming 
that there were originally withinside a body 
and two aisles, similar to a building of the 
like kind now remaining at Okeham in Rut- 
lundshire. On the west side, where the 
new Courts of Law are being buiit, there 
were likewise found the old Norman but- 
tresses. ¥4 

At the south end, where the statueS of 
the Kings are, there still exists a narrow 
staircase in the centre of the wall; on de- 
scending which, about ten steps from the 
level of. the lead gutters, is another small 
Norman window, blocked up, which looked 
into the hall. This staircase appears to 
have led to some retired passage commu- 
hicating with other parts of the palace. 

Other evidences of the present hall being 
that of Rufus, altered as we have said, are 
to be found in the stones which compose the 
walls, the kind of mortar used, and other 
particulars, independently of preserved writ- 
ten documents. Most of the stones of the 
wall towards the north-west, where one 
or two of the fires began which were 
so destructive, are quite red, to a depth 
of nearly an inch from the surface; the 
whole of which crumbles on being touched, 
and shows the intensity of the conflagration 
at this part. These, and the whole of the 
stones composing the walls, as hizh as they 
were built by Rufus, are not more than ten 
or eleven inches square, and cemented by a 
mortar very superior in quality to that used 
in the upper part, raised by Richard II. ; 
the former being made of lime-stone and 
sharp drift-sand, exceedingly hard; and the 
latter, apparently, chiefly of loam with a 





hills, and the laughter of echo in ten! 


small quantity of sand, and which crumbles 
between the fingers. 
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Two floors have been discovered beneath 
the present one; the first, @r original one, 
at a depth of three feet; and the second, 
one foot nine inches above it. These were, 
no doubt, successively raised, on account of 
the ditferent floods with which the hall has 
been in former times inundated. Some im- 
perfect remains of figures and other objects 
have also been discovered on the inside 
walls of the hall, which lead to the supposi- 
tion that the whole was anciently painted.— 
Morning Herald. 
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ZHUKOVSKY, THE RUSSIAN POET. 
As Mr. Bowring has given no particular 
biographical notice of the Russian poet 
Zhukovsky, except a brief mention of 
him in his introduction to his * Russian 
Anthology,’ although he has exhibited 
some specimens of his poetry, we make 
no apology for presenting our readers 
with the following slight but interesting 
biographical sketch of him. 

Wasseli Zhukovsky, one of the most 
popular and admired poets of Russia, 
was born in the province of Tula, in 
1783, and received his education in the 
military seminary, at the University of 
Moscow. He entered the army, and re- 
tired as a captain of the staff, but served 
again in the campaign of 1812. His 
poetical talents were developed at an 
early age; nor was it long before he 
commenced his career as an author. 
Even so early as the year 18/8 he be 
came editor of the popular journal en- 
titled *‘ The Intelligencer.’ His poems, 
which obtained a marked popularity, 
first appeared in two volumes, and have 
since passed through many impressions, 
The first volume contains lyrical pieces, 
epistles, ballads, and songs; the second, 
ballads and miscellaneous poems, among 
which are several very successful trans- 
lations from, and imitations of, German 
authors,—for instance: Schiller, Mat- 
thisson, Goethe, and Lindmilla, an imi- 
tation of Burger’s Leonora. Subse- 
quently to this collection, he published, 
in 1817, a versified legend of the 
‘Twelve Sleeping Virgins.’ From the 
year 1814, he resided, more or less, at 
Dorpat, where he applied himself to the 
study of modern languages, particuiarly 
that of Germany, for which latter he 
conce ved a particular predilection, hav- 
ing familiarized himself completely with 
the beauties of Schiller and Goéthe’s 
master-pieces. In 1816, the University 
of Dorpat conferred on him a high mark 
of their esteem, by presenting him with 
the diploma of a doctor of philosophy, 
He had now established his reputation 
as a poet, particularly by several patri- 
otic songs, highly flattering to the mare 
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tial spirit of his nation; and these pro- 
ductions rendeted his name quite fami- 
liar throughout every district of that ex- 
tensive empire. And it must indeed be 
confessed that his ‘Camp Minstrel,’ 
composed by him just before the memo- 
rable battle of Torutino, and his ‘ Bard 
on the ruins of the Kremlin’ are among 
the most successful of his works; nor 
are his epistles less favourable speci- 
mens of his genius, especially that ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Alexander after 
the capture of Paris. This application 
of his talents procured for him not only 
popularity and renown, but more solid 
advantages. Alexander conferred upon 
him several marks of honour, accompa- 
nied with a considerable pension, in re- 
ward, as he was pleased to express it, 
forthe eminent services he had achieved 
for the literature of his country, and the 

lory with which his patriotic muse had 
adorned the bravery of his compatriots, 
and their martial exploits. He was af- 
terwards appointed reader of the Rus- 
sian language to the Princess Alexandra 
Feodorowna, whom he accompanied on 
her travels abroad. During these tra- 
vels, from which he returned last year, 
the became intimately acquainted with 
Germany, and with several of its most 
distinguished characters, and he will 
doubtless communicate to the public a 
narrative of his stay in that country. It 
was in Germany that he completed his 
translation of Schiller’s Joan, which has 
since been performed in Russia. 

While Zhukovsky was employed in 
transplanting many of the gems of Ger- 
man poetry into his native idiom, the 
Germans were, on the other hand, 
equally sensible of his merits, and eager 
to render them intelligible to their coun- 
trymen. M. von Bonn, of Dorpat, pub- 
lished a masterly version of several of 
Zhukovsky’s pieces in his work, enti- 
tled ‘Poetical Productions of Russia !’ 
His poetry has been compared to Schil- 
ler, who has certainly had a decided in- 
fluence upon his taste, yet it must not 
be supposed that the Russian is a mere 
imitator; on the contrary, there ap- 

ars to be an original sympathy of 
thought and expression between both 
poets. A certain attachment to the 
rdeal, a predilection for the elegiac, sen- 
timental, and heroic ;—a warm enthu- 
siasm for moral sublimity ;—the devo- 
tion of faith, love, friendship, and pa- 
triotism, characterize all the productions 
of the Northern bard. In other respects, 
his powers are rather descriptive than 
creative : andhence, although eminently 
successful in the delineation of particular 
emotionsand situations, he has never pro- 
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duced a complete character such as is 
demanded in the higher walk of tragedy 
and epic composition. His style is con- 
densed, bold, pure, and energetic; and 
his versification generally harmonious, 
notwithstanding that he occasionally 
sacrifices beauty of sound and rhythm 
to force of expression. Admirable as 
he is as a writer, he is no less estimable 
as aman; and, at the same time, a 
highly prepossessing exterior, announces 
to every beholder an amiable disposi- 
tron, and that ingenuous candour and 
simplicity which confer an additional 
lustre on eminent genius. 

Zhukovsky has also given his coun- 
trymen aversion of Don Quixote, and 
is the editor of a Collection of Russian 
Poetry, in five volumes, 

















Original Poctry. 
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THE PRIMROSE. 


TERRESTRIAL flower, 
Who risest in the spring, 
And in the sun and shower 
Art blossoming, 


How chastely keep 
The nightly dews on thee, 

O’er which the light and darkness creep 
Unconsciously. 


Thou givest youth 
Instruction :—for thy bed 
Will shortly be the grave, in sooth, 
For thy pale head! y. 


EPIGRAM. 


No wonder books are a successful trade, 
For some are writ for reading, some for show ; 
Where, on a sofa, Hannah More’s displayed, 
The gay Anacreon often lurks below. 


LOVE AND INNOCENCE. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
WHEN man from Paradise was driv’n 
A wand’ring outcast here below, 
One joy was left him—Love was giv’n 
To sooth his path of pain and woe. 


A bird, in which Love took delight, 

Flew with the wanton boy from thence ; 
Its downy plumes were snowy-white, 

And angels called it Innocence. 


’Twas in the fragrant groves above 
They met, and there affection grew ; 

And still wherever flew the dove, 
Fond Cupid would be flutt’ring too. 


And when the child was laid at rest, 
Wrapt in a vision soft and bright ; 








And there the fickle bey was seen, 
Where ev'ry passion did resort ; 

But, with one of disorder’d mien, 
He chiefly took delight to sport. 


Gay Pleasure she was nam'd below, 
He lov’d her for her sparkling eye; 
And she confess’d a wilder flow 
Of spirits when the god was nigh. 


When weary with his gambols wild, 
With drooping wing he’d sigh for rest ; 

Pleasure, enamour’d, snatch’d the child 
To sleep upon her panting breast. 


While Innocence, poor hapless maid, 
Was left to pine, all sad and lone; 
Lamenting, in some distant shade, 
That Love, her darling Love, had flown. 


But Cupid, tho’ he thus would rove, 
Led on by Fancy, Mirth, or Whim, 
Forsook not quite his early love, 
Who left her Heav’n to follow him, 


For oft, when cloy’d with Pleasure’s charms , 


The truant came to seek his fair; 
And, in her fond encircling arms, 
He'd taste of heav’nly rapture there. 


And if the maid should gently chide, 
He'd kiss away each starting tear, 
And softly breathe, his faults to hide, 
Some ready tale to sooth her ear. 


But, ah! the wanton! vain were all 
The vows he’d make no more to stray ; 

For, still at Pleasure’s madd’ning call, 
On flutt’ring wing he’d haste away ; 


Until, at last, the hapless fair, 
By faithless Love left quite alone ; 
Resolv'd to quit a world of care, 
Too sinful now for her to own. 


Her downy wings she plum’d for flight, 
A tear she shed, to Love ’twas giv’n ; 

Then, mounting with the morning light, 
She soar’d into her native heav’n. 


*Twas thus that Love a holy flame 
Design’d to cheer our path below ; 

By earthly passions cross'd, became 
A wand’ring fire that leads to woe. 


A vagrant boy he journeys on, 
With scarce a trace of heav’nly birth 5 
For all his pure delights are gone, 
Since Innocence forsook the earth. 


Yet still they say that when young Love, 
Or sad, or weary, lies at rest 5 

The virgin quits her bliss above, 
To clasp the urchin to her breast. 

And oft they’re seen in fond delight, 
In some fair valley far away 3; 

The maiden shedding holy light 
Where’er her gentle footsteps stray. 

While Love, beneath her soft blue eye, 
And guided by her artless aim, 

Bids those entrancing arrows fly, 
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The dove would creep into his breast, 
And nestle there in fond delight. 


Around the laughing earth they rang’d, 


And Love’s affection grew more warm ; 


For now the dove its shape had chang’d, 
And took fair woman’s lovelier form. 


But, oh! that union made above, 
Renew’'d on earth, and hallow’d there, 

Was marr’d—for soon the god of love 
Grew weary of his heav’nly fair. 


In quiet groves, with meek content, 
The gentle maid still wished to stay ; 

While Love, on some gay folly bent, 
Would to the towns and cities stray. 





Whose touch can wake his holiest flame. 
T. A. MK. 
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THE PEQUOD INDIAN. 

Rouse, Spain’s sons of valour! why idly re- 
pose, 

When the despots of Europe your country en- 
close ? | 

Go, go, learn a lesson in Freedom's abode, 

From the Indian who roams thro’ the wilds of 
Pequod, 

Tho’ fierce, he is gen’rous, tho’ subtle, he’s 
brave, 

He knows not oppression, was never a slave ; 
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Content with his forest, his fountain, and sod, 
Lives the Indian who roams thro’ the wilds of 


Pequod. 
His food that of Nature—dry leaves are his bed, 
O'er his cave the dark vine as a curtain is 
spread ;— ' 
Unknown the retreat and the vallies untrod, 
Of the Indian who roams thro’ the wilds of 
Pequod. 
But talk of oppression, and where is the hand 
More ready to battle with bow or with brand? 
Yet little is heeded proud tyranny’s nod, 
By the Indian who roams thro’ the wilds of 
Pequod. 
And if pressed by numbers he fall in the strife, 
Unvanquished in death, as unshackled in life ; 
With a smile for his foes, and a prayer to his 


God, 
Dics the Indian who roams thro’ the wilds of 
Pequod. 
April 10th, 1823. ALPHEUS. 
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SONNET, 
TO THE AUTHOR OF § VALPERGA. 
‘ Warm-hearted, high-thoughted, what union is 
thine 
Of gentle affections and genius divine ! 


Ou, for a lyre glorious as Ais, thine own 
Beloved and lost one *! whom the treacherous 
wave 
Snatched from the earth and thee ;—a lyre 
which gave 
Wild music to the world, whose every tone 
Thrills yet in Memory’s ear, lovely and lone! — 
Oh, for a lyre as fine! that I might wave 
All doubt and fear, and tell of feelings grave, 
And lofty thoughts and pure, to me unknown, 
Till thy unequalled genius kindled them. 
Oh, woman’s love and man’s capricious heart 
Were never painted with more searching 
truth 
Than by thy gifted pencil. Critic phlegm 
May mock this genuine power with worthless 
art, 
For ’tis endued with an undying youth! 
J. W. DacLsy. 


* The late P. B. Shelley. 


sine Arts. 


Mr. GLOVER’S EXHIBITION OF OIL AND 
WATER COLOUR PALNTINGS. 

Tuts Exhibition, consists of 100 pictures, 
which are nearly all from the pencil of 
Mr. Glover; many of these were exhi- 
bited last season and then noticed by us; 
there are, however, about thirty new 
productions, whose general merits will 
ho doubt increase the wealth and high 
reputation of this indefatigable artist. 
Mr. Glover's celebrity in landscape 
painting stands unrivalled, and we must 
Content ourselves at present with point- 
ing to a few pictures in this department 
of art, which most attracted our atten- 
tion; the first of these, No. 82, * By- 
land Abbey, Yorkshire, morning,’ pos- 
sesses a light and beauty peculiar to 
itself ; No. 80. is another picture of 
Byland Abbey’ in which the light is 
well thrown in, and the trees so chastely 
and beautifully set off, as to render it a 














| becoming companion to the one just no- 
ticed. No. 63 is also a view of § Byland 
Abbey, with Cattle,’ which possesses 
similar beauties to the two already no- 
ticed ; the cattle are well placed and 
heighten the general effect. We have 
also § Views of Rivaulx Abbey, York- 
shire,’ No. 64 and No. 87; they are 
both very good, but the latter is more 
natural and the better production : and 
two of ¢ Sneaton Castle, near Whitby,” in 
the same county. The castle, in No. 
77, is in the distance, and appears a 
little out of the perpendicular, but whe- 
ther this is a defect or the building is 
really so, we know not; but No. 76, 
the same subject, is very good and ex- 
tremely pleasing. The character of the 
major part of Mr. Glover’s new pictures 
being nearly the same—remarkable for 
beauty of sky ; trees, admirably drawn, 
glowing naturally with light or shadow- 
ed in most interesting form ; scenes ex- 
cellently chosen, and the whole in uni- 
son with nature,—induce us rather to 
exhort our readers to visit this charm- 
ing exhibition, than to dwell minutely 
upon its subjects, We must, however, 
notice the ¢ Cattle Piece,’ No. 34, in which 
the animals seem to breathe, and whose 
countenances speak eloquently in praise 
of their author; and No. 50. * Wast 
Water, Westmoreland,’ by Mr. Price. 
This gentleman, we understand, is a 
very young, and from this picture we 
pronounce him a very promising artist : 
the subject is sublime and difficult, and 
the gleam of sunshine thrown into the 
middle of the scene has a charming 
effect, and proclaims, forcibly, that Mr. 
Price has taste and talents of the first 
order, 


Exhibition of four Pictures of Fruit and 
Flowers, painted by G. 1. 1. VAN Os, 
Jun., pe of a Chef-@auvre, in ena 
mel, by GEORGET, after G. Dow. 

‘A MEMORANDwM’ of the pictures un- 

der notice, sold at the door of the exhi- 
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praises the works of this able artist ; 
and, although unaccustomed to such an 
elaborate introduction, if our delicacy 
is a little offended, we generally agree 
with the writer’s observations. The 
pictures are described as having been 
painted from the choicest productions 
of Nature in the gardens of France, 
while their archetypes were in all their 
freshness and pride, arranged with 
matchless skill, and presenting a degree 
of harmonized splendour, unequalled b 
any former compositions of the kind ; 
and, we are further informed, that the 
artist has endeavoured to assemble to- 





gether such fruits and flowers as are in 
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their prime at the same period of the 
year—a method that has been too little 
attended to by all preceding painters. 
Each picture hasa bas-relief, which serves 
as a base to the composition ; and these, 
certainly, are also executed with exqui- 
site skill, and must rank their author 
‘among the true artists of the day.’ 

The chef-d’ceuvre is ‘La Femme Hy- 
dropique,’ painted by Gerard Dow, co- 
pied in enamel, by Georget; it is thir- 
ty-two inches high and twenty-six wide, 
occupied the artist more than two years, 
and * passed three times through the 
fire; it is a most admirable perform- 
ance, and well worthy the attention of 
all who value the finest efforts of art ; 
we, however, fear, from the attractive 
exhibitions already open, that the small 
number of pictures will not draw the 
general throng, and that the admirers 
of fine paintings will be found too few to 
compensate Mr. Van Qs’s labours. 


PHA PPLAL EIA 


Signor Alexandre Laboureur, a pro- 
mising young sculptor of Rome, who 
carried the last prize given by the illus 
trious Canova, has just finished a plas- 
ter model of a group, the beauty and 
elegance of which has even astonished 
the cognoscenti, The figures, which 
are of the size of life, represent Helen 
and Paris, at the moment when the lat- 
ter is leading her to embark in his ship. 
The subject has never yet been treated ; 
and, what adds to its difficulty, is the 
high reputation which these two person- 
ages of antiquity held for perfect beauty. 


Literature and =ctence. 


Signor Luigo Fiacchi has lately produced a 
work on the Decameron of Boccaccio, the 
object of which is to correct the errors of 
the commentary given by Colombo in his 
edition of the Decaineron, which appeared 
in 1812,14. He not only examines the 
text, and gives grammatical observations, 
with various readings, and conjectural 
emendations, but supplies much informa- 
tion respecting the history and manners of 
that period; and has likewise corrected 
many biographical points in the life of his 
author. 

A work of considerable interest, as far as 
relates to the Slave Trade, -has lately ap- 
peared in Denmark. It is a description of 
the coast of Guinea, by M. Monrad, who 
was for many years chaplain at the prinet?- 
pal Danish settlement in that country. The 
work evinces a perfect knowledge of the 
subject, and exhibits a warm feeling for the 
best interests of humanity. The author's 
style and his talent for deseription render 
the work still more interesting. While the 
information he supplies relative to the inha- 
bitants of the African coast, their habits, 
and those of the European residents, not 
only add considerably to our previous know- 
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ledge, but hears the stamp of truth. His 
remarks on the Slave l'rade, are highly im- 
portant, and deserve the attention of Euro- 
pean governments. 

The police has recently prohibited seve- 
ral books in Austria and Prussia, among 
which are the following:—‘ Europe and the 
Revolution,” by Goerres; ‘The Provinces 
of the Rhine, and Something besides,’ from 
the pen of the same author; ‘A Disserta- 
tion on the Death of Cesar,’ by Greter; 
‘The Pocket-Book without a Title, for the 
Year 1822;' ‘The Prince and the People, 
wecording to the Doctrines of Buchanan and 
Milton,’ by Troxler, for which latter work 
the author had previously been displaced 
by the Council of Lucerne: and ‘ The Little 
Romances of Reinhard.’ 

A beautiful specimen of the Euca Glori- 
asa, or Hundred Year Plant, is at present go- 
ing out of flower inthe garden of Col. Glass, 
at Abbey Park,St. Andrews. The gardener 
asserts that he has known the identical plant 
for upwards of thirty years, and has never 
seen any appearance of flower before. ‘This 
tends ia some measure to corroborate the 
general belief that it flowers only once in a 
century. 

A decree has been published at Rome, 


-hy the holy congregation of the Index, which 


condemns and prohibits eighteen different 
works, among whicl) are some more or less 
of an ancient date, such, for example, as 
* Boulanger’s Antiquity Unveiled ;' the ‘ Me- 
moires of Gorani,’ and the ‘Essay on the 
Temporal History of thé Popes.’ It is from 
Spain, however, that the greater number of 
works contained in the supplement to this 


decree have been furnished; there are of | 


these eight in the whole. 
. Dr. Phebus, of New York, has caused a 
wheel to be constructed, whichis put in mo- 
won by the wind. It has eight horizontal 
spokes attached to a perpendicular axle. 
Every one of the spokes is furnished witita 
sail, which extends or contracts something 
hike the sails of a vessel. Every sail is 
hooked up, from the right to the left, to the 
first loop of that which follows; and they 
are sufficiently large to receive the full im- 
pulse given by the wind.—This machine, 
which is more easy to conceive than to de- 
scribe, is very ingenious, and inay be em- 
ployed in many manufactures. 

Italian literature seems to have been long 
effete in works of imagination and fiction, 
it being long since any masterly production 


in this class has appeared in that country. | 


Indeed her writers seem now to content 
themselves with transplanting into their own 
idiom, the popular publicatious of Ger- 
many and England, countries once stigma- 
tized by them as ‘ Oltramoutani,’ an epithet 
pretty nearly synonymous with barbarian, 
Among the works selected for translation, 
the Scotch novels occupy a distinguished 
place: and it is to be hoped that this graft- 
ing of a mew stock will tend to impart a 
freshness and vigour to their literature, and 


to recover it from its present nubecility.— | 
Towards this end the labours of Signor | 


Lioni will co-operate most beneficially. Af- 
ter translating several of our best authors, 
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this writer is now engaged upon a versiun of 
Shakspeare, several of whose pieces he has 
already published. In this laborious task 
he has hitherto been most successful, always 
conveying the spirit of his original, as far as 
jt is possible to transfuse it into the Italian 
idiom. The translator has also selected the 
most iinportant notes of the English commen- 
tators ; and has, besides, added several of his 
own. ‘lo each piece, likewise, he has prefixed 
Schlegel’s remarks, extracted from his work 
on ‘Dramatic Literature.’ He has more- 
over given Rowe’s ‘ Life of Shakspeare, and 
Johnson's preface, to which latter he gives 
the preference over all other critiques. 

Wat Tyler and Sir William Walworth.— 
Wat, when in servitude, had been beaten by 
his master, Richard Lions, a great merchant 
of wines, and a sheriff of London. This 
chastisement, working on an evil disposition, 
appears never to have been forgiven ; and 
when this radical assumed his short-lived 
dominion, he had his old master beheaded, 
and his head carried before him on the point 
of a spear! So Grafton tells us, to the 
eternal obloquy of this arch jacobin, who 
‘was a crafty fellow, and of an excellent 
wit, but wanting grace.” [ would not sully 
the glory of the patriotic blow, which ended 
the rebellion with the rebel, yet there are 
secrets in history. Sir William Walworth, 
‘the ever-famous Mayor of London,’ as 
Stowe designates him, has left the immorta- 
lity of his name to one.of our suburbs ; but 
when I discovered, in Stowe’s Survey, that 
Walworth was the landlord of the stews on 
the Bankside, which he farmed out to the 
Dutch crows, and which Wat had pulled 
down, I am inclined to suspect that private 
feeling first knocked down the saucy ribald, 
and then thrust him through with his dag- 
ger; and that there was as much of per- 
sonal vengeance as patriotism, which raised 
his arm to crush the demolisher of so much 
valuable property —D' Israe/i. 
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Mr. GLOVER’S EXHIBITION 
of PAINTINGS is now open, 16, OLD BOND 
STREET, opposite Stafford Street. Admittance. }s. 
Catalogue, 6. ' 


LITERARY FUND. 


Instituted, 1790. Incorporated, 1818. 
PATRON, HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 


The ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 


of this Institution will be celebrated at Freemasons 
Hall, on WEDNESDAY, the 4th May, when the Com- 
pauy of such Noblemen and Gentlemen, as are friendly 
to the benevolent purposes of the Society, is earnestly 


svlicited. 
STEWARDS : 
The Right Hon. the Earl of|'The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Strathmore. Normanton. 
Lord Glamis. Majer-Gen. Sir John Mal- 
C. W. Tennyson, Esq. M.P.| colm, G.C. B. 
Rev. T. Frognal Dibdin,| Rev. Dr. Penrose. 
F.RS..AS. Rev. Geo Croly, M.A. 
Heury Blansbard, Esq. John Galt, Esq. 
Richard Gilbert, Esq. John Thomas Hope, Esq. 
J Heywood Buckland, Esq |Win. Mudford, Esq. 
Bryan Wm Procter, Esq. |John Rivington, Esq. 
William Wastell, Esq. Henry Wayniouth, eq. 
Tickets, 20s. each, to be had of the Stewards; als» at 
the Chambers of the Society, 4, Lincoln's [on Fields; 
and at the Bar of the Tavern. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. boards. 


RINGAN GILHAIZE; or, the 


COVENANTERS. Bvythe Author of ‘ Annals of the 
Parish,’ *‘ Sir Andrew Wylie,’ * The Entail,’ &e. 
‘ Their constancy in torture and in death,— 
These on Tradition’s tongue still live, these shall 
On History's honest page be pictured bright 
To latest times.'—Grahame's Sabbath. 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. & 
W.B Whittaker, London. 
Anecdote and Mirth, 


This day is published, in royal 18mo. with fine frontis- 
piece, price 7s. boards, 


BLOSSOMS of ANECDOTE and 


WIT, or Mirth for the Parlour. 
Lays which may by all be sung, 
Tales which may by all be told; 
Not too grave to please the young, 
Not too mirthful for the old. 


Lon‘ton: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


























In 8vo. price 6s. 6d. boards, 


POETICAL MEMOIRS: and the 


EXILE.a TALE. By JAWES BIRD, 
Author of the Vale of Slaughden, Machin, or the Disco- 
very of Madeira; and Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany. 


London: Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE favours of E. G. B. and Mr. Lacey in 
our next. 

F.’s poem is under consideration, but we fear 
its great length will be a bur to its insertion. 

Errata in the £ Peripatetic, No. III.’ p. 250, 
c. 3, 1. 40, for * playing’ read plying—1. 48, for 
| ‘passenger’ read passengersmp, 252, c. 1, 1. 18, 
for ‘ fratetur’ read fatetur. 

Draughts, Backgammon, IWhist, Chess, &c. 


| This day is published, a new edition, much enlarged, 
price Is. 6d. 


THE GAME of DRAUGHTS, II- 


lustrated by 240 Diagrams, exhibiting the whole of 
| Payne's Introduction, with additional Games and Varia- 
tions. By J.G. POHLMAN. 


| London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


By whom also are published, of the same Author, 


| 1. WHIST RENDERED FAMILIAR, by a new 
and easy Introduction to the Game ; deduced from the 
Lest Authorities, price 1s, 6d. ° 


2 CHESS RENDERED FAMILIAR, by Tabalar 
' Demonstrations of the various Positions snd Move- 
/ ments of the Game as described in the Analytical Trea- 
tise by Philidur, &c. &c.; Ly the same Author; with 
, an elegant Frontispiece, roval 8vo. price ll. 1s. boards. 


Also, 

3. The BACKGAMMON TEACHER, a Treatise 
new and original throughout, in which the sure means 
of attaining superionty at that Game, are cl-arly point- 
ed out; by W. GREEN; 18mo. price Is, 6d. 

















The Royal Aéademy. 
In a few days will be published, in quarto, price 1s. 


A CRITICAL CATALOGUE of 


all Works of Merit in the Exhibition, with @ Pindaric 
Address tothe R. A.’s 
By CHARLES M. WESTMACOTT. 


Published by Jehn Fairburn, Broadway, Ludgate 
Hill. Where may be had, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, price 
One Shilling each, of the LIFE of NAPOLEON BO- 
NAPARTE, late Emperor of the French, &c. Xc. 

By W. H. IRELAND, , 
Member of the Atheneum of Sciences and Arts at Paris. 


Illustrated with highly finished Coloured Quarto 
Plates of Napoleon's Batties, engraved by Mr. George 
Cruickshank, from the Originals etched at, Paris by 
Duplessi Bertaux, being accurate designs taken on the 
spot where each battle was fought, by Denon Vernet ; 
&e , the only work extant, the fidelity of which can be 
depended upon, as it was expressly executed by com- 
mand and under the auspices of the French Govern- 
ment. som 








London :— Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
tw doors East of Exeter Change; to whom ad i 
tisements and communications ‘ for the Editor’ ( pos 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 
St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and Mars 
Stationers’ HallCourt ; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway 
Piccadilly; H and (WW. Smith, 42, Duke Street, weg 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke St? ~ 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mall; by the Boo i 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; by Sutherlard, Cat 
ton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co., Gage: 
and by all other Booksellersand Newsvenders.— Pu 
lished in New York by Mr. Seaman.—Prin by 
Davidson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 














